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COM. FOSTER RETURNS; 
SPOKE IN-LONDON FOR 
PROVINCIAL AUTHORITY 


Ontario and British Columbia Sup- 
port Quebec Appeal in Super- 
visory Case 


WORE WIG FIRST TIME 











Ontario Commissioner Also Had 
Lunch With Lloyd’s Committee; 
Visited Scotland 


R. Leighton Foster, insurance commis- 
sioner of Ontario, has returned 
Europe where he had many interesting 
experiences. 

While he did not call upon many of 
the insurance offices in London he did 
visit Lloyd’s on two or three occasions, 
lunched with the committee and had two 
long interviews with Chairman Neville 
Dixey and some of his associates. Lloyd’s 
were worrying about the new 15% pre- 
mium tax on _ unlicensed insurance 
threatened by the Federal government. 

Provincial vs. Dominion 

It was the Provincial vs. Dominion 
contest over insurance jurisdiction which 
took Commissioner Foster to London. 
The Provinces claim that the Dominion 
exceeded its powers in enacting legisla- 
tion respecting insurance and licensing 
of insurance companies. The Province 
of Quebec launched a test case some 
three years ago. The Supreme Court of 
Quebec handed down an inconclusive: de- 
cision so that the Dominion and the 
Province appealed to “the foot of the 
throne,” the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the Provinces of On- 
tario and British Columbia jumped into 
the case on the appeal to support Que- 
bec. The future of government insur- 
ance supervision and regulation in Can- 
ada—“Shall it be Dominion or Provin- 
cial, or a combination of both as here- 
tofore ?”—is at stake. 

The case was argued the third week 
of July, judgment being reserved. 

For the first time Commissioner Fos- 
ter put on a wig (he is a member of 
the Ontario Bar) and appeared as junior 
counsel on behalf of the Attorney Gen- 
eral for Ontario. It must have been a 
Stirring experience for the young Cana- 
dian lawyer and Insurance Department 
executive. 

In this case the New England Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies had _inter- 
vened through Commissioner Foster’s 
Predecessor, Evan Gray, who is now 
Practicing law in Toronto. Watching 
the case in London were Senator Felix 
Hebert of Rhode Island; H. T. Free- 
man of Providence, and Evan Gray. 
They had come to London with Mrs. 

ebert, Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Gray. 

While in London Commissioner Fos- 
ter also listened to the Sun Life case 
before the Privy Council about increase 
In capital stock argued the first week of 
July and he heard the judgment rendered 
the third week. The Sun Life won; and 

* (Continued on Page 28) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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The Modern Convention 


Among the many improvements made by life insur- 
ance companies in Agency management, is the present- 
day Convention. Instead of the old-time programs made 
up of many windy speeches and papers by Home Office 
officials and General Agents, few of them having any 
value, we have “tell ’em how” talks and “show ’em how” 
demonstrations—meetings that teach, uplift, inspire, en- 
large the underwriter’s knowledge, expand his sales- 
manship capacity, strengthen his ethics, and aid him to 
reach the status of the ideal life underwriter—a life 
insurance counsellor. 


Life insurance, for all life underwriters, is a better 
profession because of the part that the modern Con- 
vention plays. And small companies, as well as large, 
have worthily contributed to this desirable program 
progress. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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LIFE COMPANIES SHOW FINE 
INVESTMENT PERFORMANCE FOR 
TRYING INVESTMENT PERIOD 


Study Indicates 5.70% Gain Against 
13.86% Loss For Another 
Company Group 


INVESTMENT TREND SHOWN 








U. S. Government and Railroad 
Bond Holdings Drop While 
Utilities and Stocks Gain 





The investments of life companies dur- 
ing the last year showed a reversal of 
the trend over a long period of years in 
that the relative weight of bond hold- 
ings declined. The percentage of mort- 
gage holdings also declined. These facts 
are brought out in a special study of the 
diversification of the investments of 
thirty-three life companies made by the 
New York banking house of J. G. White 
& Co. 

The stock holdings of these companies, 
although still relatively small at 3.2% of 
total investments, showed last year the 
third successive annual increase. The 
bulk of these investments were pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks, invest- 
ments now permitted subject to strict 
qualifications, under the Wales-Merriam 
Act amending the insurance law of New 
York state. 


Rails Drop, Utilities Increase 


An increase in, utility bond holdings 
and a decline in rails and governments 
represent a continuation of trends that 
have been apparent since 1924 and 
which in that period have reduced U. S. 
Government holdings from 18.0% of 
total bond holdings in 1924 to 4.8% last 
year and, rails from 53.0% to 480%. 
meanwhile, have in- 
creased from 11.0% of total bond hold- 
ings to 26.2%. 

The combined stock accounts of the 
same companies represent only 3.2% of 
Of total stock hold- 
ings 82% were preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks and only 18% common stocks. 
These percentages compare with 71% 
for preferred and guaranteed issues and 
29% for common stock issues at the end 
of 1929. A study of the diversification 


of the stock accounts alone shows that 
during 1930 the percentages of bank and 
insurance stocks and railroad stocks de- 
clined while the holdings of public utility 
and industrial stocks showed relative 
increases. 

The thirty-three companies included 
in this study had total admitted assets. 
of $16,047,123,000 and total investments of 
$12,657,991,000. Bond holdings increased 
from 45.6% in 1929 to 46.3% in 1930, 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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In August -- 42,000 PROSPECTS! 


Or a hot summer’s day—perhaps 
it was in August, Robert Louis Steven- 


son wrote: “The great barons of the 


mind sulk in their tents—while only 
the rank and file respond to the call 
of the trumpet.” 


Who hasn’t had such an experience 
as this? The impelling ideas we seem 
to need, refuse to respond to our call, 
and in their stead comes a procession 
of weak and futile fancies. We are 
victims of languorous summer heat. 


We remove the rubber band from a 
bundle of soiled, dog-eared prospect 
cards that have been in the desk 
drawer for months. Without much 
enthusiasm we hunt for a likely pros- 
pect among these cards. The barons 


of the mind are certainly sulking 
today, and we swing back in our swivel 
chair and begin reading the morning 


paper. 


The office boy brings us a fat en- 
velope from the Policyholders’ Service 
Division of The Union Central. The 
Company has waged its annual circu- 
larization campaign among policyhold- 
ers—17 percent of whom sent in reply 
ecards for more information about 
their life insurance—42,000 replies. 
Of this bundle 4,200 are sent to the 
Knight Agency and distributed among 
the agents. Leads—4,200 of them— 
that mean business. Like flint against 
steel we show a spark of life — the 
barons stop sulking—we hurry to the 
elevator. Away we go for a big day’s 
business, in spite of the heat. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH 


OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Flushing, L. I. 


Utica, N. Y. 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 
327 Bible House, N. Y. C. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Stapleton, S. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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British Unemployment Insurance Big 
Drain On Government 


Facts About Experience Under British Scheme As Disclosed 
In Interim Report of Royal Commission; Financial 
Operations of British Unemployment Fund; How 
Abuses Or “Anomalies” Have Grown Up 


So growing is the interest in this country in unemployment insur- 
ance that scarcely a day goes by which does not see daily papers carrying 


stories about it. 
President Hoover. 


It is one of the principal problems now confronting 
A number of public men, returning from Europe, 


have given pessimistic interviews relative to the burdens on the shoul- 
ders of European governments which have adopted unemployment insur- 
ance. They include Senator Hebert of Rhode Island and Col. Arthur 


Woods of New York. 


Unemployment insurance is a tremendous drain on governments. 
Up to August, 1931, the British Government had a deficit of £90,000,000 
in its unemployment insurance funds while Germany’s needed subsidy 
figures far into the millions of dollars. The British Parliament has just 
permitted the Government to borrow £115,000,000 for its Unemploy- 


ment Insurance scheme. 


It has also passed an anomalies bill giving 


Margaret Bondfield, Minister of Labor, additional discretionary power 
relative to some of the problems which have arisen, including contro- 
versies over seasonal employment, and also providing for the appoint- 


ment of an advisory committee. 


On this and other pages considerable information is given relative 


to unemployment insurance, its abuses and problems. 


This material is 


largely from the interim committee report of the British Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance made in June this year, one member of the 
committee being H. M. Trouncer, most famous of the leading British 


actuaries. 


Finances Of The British 
Unemployment Fund Shown 


We proceed now to outline the finances 
of Unemployment Insurance. Benefit is 
paid out of the Unemployment Fund, and 
before the Act of 1930, the cost of all 
benefit was charged against the ordinary 
Tevenue of the Fund. When the Act of 
1920 came into operation the Fund had 
a credit balance of over £22,000,000. In 
July, 1921, this. reserve was exhausted 
and recourse was had to borrowing. This 
borrowing was continued because it was 
considered that the heavy unemployment, 
though not likely to fall appreciably in 
the immediate future, could not be of 
long duration, and in March, 1923, the 

und was in debt to the amount of about 
£16,750,000. The debt then fell gradu- 
ally and in August, 1924, it had been 
largely repaid and only £4,500,000 was 
Owing. At that time (1924) the income 
of the fund could finance a Live Regis- 
ter of a little over 1,400,000. By the Un- 
employment Insurance (No. 2) Act of 
1924, however, the rates of benefit were 
Increased, the waiting period was re- 
oaed to three days and “extended bene- 
iit’ was granted as a right. As no extra 
income was provided to meet the cost of 
see changes, the balancing point of the 

und was reduced from a Live Register 

of 1,400,000 to 1,200,000. The Live Reg- 
rags rose above the new balancing point 
September, 1924, and regular borrow- 
Ng again became necessary. 


_ Rates of Benefit and Contribution 
The rates of contribution and benefit 


pt been repeatedly changed. There 
a sharp increase in contributions in 


July, 1921, from an aggregate of 10d. for 
an adult man to 1834d. This increase 
was to meet concessions granted by the 
two Acts of 1921, increasing the rates 
of benefit, for a short period, to 20s. in 
the case of men, increasing the maximum 
number of weeks for which benefit could 
be drawn from 15 to 26 weeks, and pro- 
viding for “uncovenanted benefit” or ben- 
efit in excess of that to which insured 
persons were entitled by virtue of con- 
tributions. Contributions were further in- 
creased to 2534d. in November, 1921, to 
meet the cost of additional benefit for 
dependants. 


Since 1924 the changes have been 
briefly as follows. The contribution rev- 
enue of the Fund was reduced by two 
stages. The Act of 1925 made a reduc- 
tion of 4d. per week in the case of men 
(employers 2d., workers 2d.) to assist 
in floating the Contributory Pensions 
Scheme. The Act provided for an extra 
contribution from the Exchequer but, in 
its stead, the Economy Act of 1926 re- 
duced the Exchequer contribution by 
34d. The total contribution revenue was 
thus reduced from 2534d., as it had ex- 
isted since 1921, to 21d. per week. After 
allowing for the curtailments of bene- 
fits which were enacted at the same 
time, and by the Act of 1927, the revenue 
was sufficient only to cover expenditure 
while the Live Register did not exceed 
1,000,000. Heavy demands were made on 
the Fund in 1926 and in the winter of 
1928-29 and by June, 1929, the Fund had 
borrowed £36,870,000. By the Act of 


1929, the total contribution was increased 

to 224d. by increasine the Exchequer 

contribution to one-half of the joint con- 

tribution of employer and employed. 
Cost of Transitional Benefit 

The cost of transitional benefit is 
charged in the first instance to the Un- 
employment Fund but, by the 1930 Act, 
the Exchequer now makes a contribu- 
tion to the Unemployment Fund equal to 
the cost of all transitional benefit paid 
to claimants and the cost of its admin- 
istration. The effect of this has been 
to relieve the ordinary revenue of the 
Fund of about half the cost of transition- 
al benefit in 1929-30 (£3,985,000), and of 
the whole cost in 1930-31 which was es- 
timated to amount to £22,000,000. 

The provision made in the estimate 
submitted to Parliament for the cost to 
the Exchequer of transitional benefit in 
the current financial year was £30 mil- 
lions, on the present rates of benefit and 
conditions. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that transitional benefit will 
begin to expire in October, 1931. 

In addition to placing the cost of tran- 
sitional benefit on the Exchequer and 
extending the transitional period, the Act 
of 1930 repealed the “genuinely seeking 
work” condition contained in the Act 
of 1924, and transitional condition (c). It 
also increased the rates of benefit for 
young men and young women and raised 
the allowance for adult dependants from 
7s. to 9s. There was no increase in con- 
tributions to meet the cost of these 
changes but, as stated above, the Fund 
was relieved of the cost of transitional 
benefit. In his evidence the Accountant 
General of the Ministry of Labor stated 
that the effect of these changes, so far as 
could then be ascertained, with a live 
register of about 2,300,000, was to in- 
crease the number of persons in receipt 
of benefit by about 180,000 and the an- 
nual cost by £13,000,000. 

It will be apparent from this brief sum- 
mary that the outstanding debt of the 
Unemployment Fund is mainly due to 
(i) the increase in unemployment, (ii) 
the increase in rates of benefit with no 
corresponding increase in contributions, 
and (ili) the relaxation of the conditions 
for the receipt of benefit. The outstand- 
ing debt of the Fund on May 23, 1931, 
was £82,810,000. It has been borrowed at 
rates of interest varying between 4% and 
51%4% and the average rate for the debt 
outstanding is about 434%. So long as 
the debt remains a liability of the Un- 
employment Fund the interest must be 
taken into account in assessing the bal- 
ance of income and experience. The in- 
terest charge on so large a debt absorbs 
2d. out of the total weekly contribution 
of 22d. 

The Income 

Under present conditions the income 
and expenditure of the Unemployment 
Fund balance when 900,000 persons are 
qualified for Insurance benefit. The de- 
crease in contribution income is about 
£350,000 per annum for each 100,000 per- 
sons added to the Live Register while 
the increase in benefit paid is about £4,- 
500,000. Assuming that the average Live 
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Courtesy Financial News 


H. M. TROUNCER 


Member Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance 


Register is 2,500,000 the annual income 
of the Fund by contributions in respect 
of employed persons is as follows: 

£ 


Pa EEE POET EP CET 15,650,000 
From employed persons......... 13,650,000 
From the Exchequer............ 14,850,000 
Caer TROGHIES oo cen haw cecins 400,000 

£44,550,000 


The corresponding payments for Insur- 
ance benefit are estimated to amount to: 
£ 


Khe Cie GRAM oes esc cecceacs 61,250,000 
Additional payment for dependants 13,250,000 


Cost of administration.......... 5,000,000 
Tnteaest Get GONG o sc 5 occ e cecceccs 4,500,000 
£84,000,000 


The income of the Fund is thus little 
more than 50% of the expenditure on a 
Live Register of this size, the deficit be- 
ing £39,450,000. At this rate of unem- 
ployment, the beneficiaries are drawing 
out of the Unemployment Fund more 
than two and a half times the amount 
paid in contributions by employers and 
workers, without taking into considera- 
tion the cost of transitional benefit. The 
additional cost of transitional benefit is 
estimated for a full year to amount to 
£35,000,000. 

Cost of Unemployment Benefit to the 

Exchequer 

Provision has been made in the 1931 
Budget for the following payments by 
the Exchequer (apart from borrowing) : 


Exchequer contribution to the Un- 


employment Fund ............ 15,108,000 
Transitional benefit ............. 30,000,000 
WE a. i cavcecussceaucaanana £45,108,000 


This estimate for transitional benefit is 
based on the assumption that such bene- 
fit will begin to expire in October, 1931. 
Under existing legislation the Fund may 
borrow up to a limit of £90,000,000. 

The Controller of Finance and Supply 
Services in Your Majesty’s Treasury, in 
his evidence in January, 1931, showed 
that the cost of Unemployment Insur- 
ance to the Exchequer increased from 
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£11,750,000 in 1928-29 to nearly £37,000,000 
(estimated) in 1930-31. His evidence has 
been published separately but it is of 
such importance that we reproduce here 
an extract from it: 

“Even in the most favorable conditions so 
great an increase, so swiftly incurred, would 
overtax the Budget. In present conditions it 
would, taken in conjunction with the other 
continuing liabilities of the state both for war 
debt and otherwise, not merely disturb, but 
entirely upset the equilibrium of the Budget 
on the basis of existing taxation. In 1931 
revenue must be expected to fall; tne extent 
of the fall cannot yet be estimated; the fall 
requires to be balanced, if equilibrium is to 
be preserved, by reduced expenditure. The 
large debt charge, however, representing this 
year 41% of the Budget, is fixed and savings 
in other branches of expenditure, such as 
would balance a great increase on any one 
item, cannot be obtained except by wide al- 
terations of policies approved by Parliament. 

“The amounts borrowed by the Fund from 
the Treasury in the last three years and the 
amount that may be similarly borrowed in 1931 


on the basis of existing conditions are as 
follows: 
Year commencing April 1st 
ME; Kivantshtas se and ewausee ke ieercelandianes 
<a. i Rbsn kas ccseievicesasesacnbiabaooneuren 
PE nnda hha ahaa ask spate manawa is 
1931 (conjectural amount on basis of exist- 


i ROMAIN. 255:5.,005 00 sen saswe roatnakwes 


the extent of unem- 
ployment contrasted with the aniform rate of 
accrual of the income of the Fund renders it 
inevitable that the current revenue of the 
Fund will at some times be more than ade- 
quate and at other times less than adequate to 
meet current outgoings. It follows that ac- 
cording to orthodox canons the Fund should 


“The fluctuations in 


possess a reserve to meet periods of stress; 
for state borrowing for an unproductive pur- 
pose—i.e., an object not producing a mone- 
tary yield which will provide the service of 
the loan—such as the provision of money for 
unemployment benefit, is recognized to be un- 
sound. In the conditions of today that po- 


How Abuses, Or ‘ 


sition is unattainable. On the other hand con- 
tinued state borrowing on the present vast 
scale without adequate provision for repay- 
ment by the Fund would quickly call in ques- 
tion the stability of the British financial sys- 
tem. The state has every year to borrow large 
sums for various productive purposes. This 
additional borrowing—for purposes other than 
productive—is now on a scale which in sub- 
stance obliterates the effect of the Sinking 
Fund. Apart from the impairment of Govern- 
ment credit which such operations inevitably 
involve these vast Treasury loans are coming 
to represent in effect state borrowing to re- 
lieve current state obligations at the expense 
of the future and this is the ordinary and 
well-recognized sign of an unbalanced budget.” 


The Controller also drew attention to 
the Exchequer charge for Unemployment 
Insurance in relation to the total expen- 
diture from National Funds on Social 
Services. Excluding War Pensions, the 
contribution of the state to social serv- 


ices has increased since 1910 from £28,- 
500,000 to £126,000,000 in 1927 and to 
£158,600,000 (estimated) in 1930. The in- 


Debt Net Borrowing 
at commencement. during year. 
£ £ 
Millions Millions 
24.53 11.43 
35.96 2.99 
38.95 33 to 36 
72 to 75 40 to 50 


crease has been rapid in the last three 
years and this is attributed to the effect 
of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
1929 and 1930. 

If account be taken also of loans to the 
Unemployment Fund the growth of the 
charge for Unemployment Insurance is 
still more pronounced. In the last finan- 
cial year borrowing amounted to £36,440,- 
000. If this sum were included the total 
State contributions to Social Services for 
1930-31 would be raised to about £195,- 
000,000 and the contribution to Unem- 
ployment Insurance alone would be £73,- 
000,000 or 37% of the whole. 


‘Anomalies,”’ 


Have Grown Under British Plan 


Many abuses or “anomalies” have 
grown up under the British Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. and they are dis- 
cussed in the Royal Commission’s In- 
terim Report. The most serious of these 
anomalies lies in 

(1) The unnecessary expenditure from 
public funds to which employers, work- 
ers and the state have contributed. 

(2) Their effect on the repute of the 
scheme. 

(3) Their encouragement of methods 
of industrial organization which may be 
harmful to trade and employment in gen- 
eral. 


One of the cardinal principles which 
was present in the minds of those who 
framed the original scheme in 1911 was 
that state provision for the unemployed 
should not be such as to create unem- 
ployment, and that it should, as far as 
possible, be associated with measures 
tending to diminish unemployment by 
improving the organization of the un- 
employment market. The prevention of 
unemployment is of more importance 
than its relief. Three classes of claim- 
ants which have attracted attention are 
intermittent, short-time and casual work- 
ers; married women and seasonal work- 
ers. 


Short-Time Workers 


Many work for one, two or three days 
a week, and by virtue of contributions 
paid for these short spells of employ- 





ment qualify for insurance benefit in re- 
spect of other days in the week. Some 
of these workers may receive high earn- 
ings for the work done; others receive 
only a proportion of a normal week’s 
wages. The commission has pointed out 
that before the operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1927, insurance 
benefit was directly related to contribu- 
tions (so that benefit was limited to a 
fixed number of days for a fixed num- 
ber of contributions), and there was also 
a limitation upon the amount of benefit 
which could be drawn in a year. There 
is at present no such limitation upon the 
amount of benefit which can be drawn by 
a person who has paid thirty contribu- 
tions in two years, and the only restric- 
tion is to be found in the continuity rule 
which lays down that a day of unem- 
ployment shall count for benefit purposes 
if it is one of at least three days of un- 
employment occurring within a period of 
six consecutive days. Benefit is not paid, 
for example, to a worker who is unem- 
ployed regularly for one day a week only 
or for the same two days in each suc- 
cessive week. 

It has always been a deliberate part 
of the policy of Unemployment Insurance 
to permit the “linking-up,” into a “con- 
tinuous period,” of short periods of un- 
employment which would, by themselves, 
not constitute periods of sufficient dura- 
tion to qualify for the receipt of unem- 
ployment benefit. Many of the anom- 
alies arise out of the operation of the 
present continuity rules. The present 


Abuses Under British Unemployment Plan— History Of Its Operation 


rule has been im operation since 1923 
when it was amended in order to enable 
casual dock workers to qualify for bene- 
fit for broken periods of employment. 
The practice of short-time working has 
also been recognized and encouraged by 
Government, as a means of meeting trade 
depression which was regarded—incor- 
rectly as we see now—as temporary. 

The continuity rule has an important 
effect on the permanent prospects of em- 
ployment, since it must either encourage 
or discourage the concentration of the 
available work on the smallest number of 
more or less fully employed workpeople. 
The present continuity rule appears to 
encourage industries to maintain reserves 
far in excess of their maximum require- 
ments, at the expense of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund. Thus the dock industry 
shows a normal unemployment percent- 
age of over 30; in the building industry, 
while employment has expanded by 21.8% 
in the last seven years, unemployment 
also increased and averaged 16.3% in 
1930. In the cotton industry and in tex- 
tile finishing the number of workers de- 
pendent on the industry shows no con- 
traction in spite of a reduction of ex- 
ports by a half, the workers being re- 
tained in the industry largely by short- 
time working. In coal mining the sub- 
sidizing of short-time also favors the re- 
tention of workers in districts where the 
demand for their regular labor has dis- 
appeared. The obstacle to trade improve- 
ment created by these practices was 
clearly stated in the evidence of the Min- 
istry of Labor. 


Intermittent Workers 


By the term “intermittent workers” we 
mean those workers who habitually find 
their employment in occupations which 
require their services for only one or 
two days in the week and often only for 
the week-end. As they pay contributions 
regularly they are able to satisfy the 
thirty contributions condition for Insur- 
ance benefit. Included in this class are, 
for example, some shop assistants; bar- 
men; market porters; sandwichmen; bill 
distributors and certain workers in the 
printing and laundry trades. An insur- 
ance scheme clearly cannot contemplate 
the regular payment of benefit to work- 
ers in occupations which are regularly in- 
termittent. There are certain administra- 
tive difficulties in the way of excluding 
these employments from the scope of 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts and, 
in our view, it is better to proceed by 
examining the individual industrial rec- 
ords of these claimants rather than by 
attempting to treat them as an uninsured 
class. We accordingly recommend that 
no claimant shall be treated as unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts, who habitually 
works for only two days or less in each 
week, and is unable to satisfy the statu- 
tory authorities that he is normally em- 
ployed in regular insurable employment 
for the other working days of the week. 
If this recommendation is adopted we 
think, in justice to these workers, that 
they should be given the right to apply 
for a certificate of exemption entitling 
them to be excused from the payment of 
contributions. In making this recom- 
mendation we are not proposing any 
amendment which will exclude persons 
following a subsidiary occupation as de- 
fined in the 1920 Act, Section 7 (2) (a). 


Criticism of Short-Timers 


The criticisms of the payment of bene- 
fit to short-time workers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(a) that it enables industries to maintain a 
reserve of labor at the cost of the contributors 
to the Unemployment Fund; 

(b) that it is 
wages; 

(c) that many 
benefit which they do not really need. 


equivalent to a subsidy of 


receive 


short-time workers 


With regard to (a) it must, however, 
(Continued on Page 3) 


British In 1911 Began 
Their Insurance Plan 


AT THE START IT WORKED WELL 


But When Unemployment Grew Serious 
Following War Period Government’s 
Troubles Became Numerous 


The introduction of statutory Unem- 
ployment Insurance in England followed 
the extensive inquiries into unemploy- 
ment of the Royal Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance of 1905-9. The 
establishment in 1909 of a State system 
of Employment Exchanges made it pos- 
sible in 1911 to introduce, as an experi- 
ment and for a few selected trades cov- 
ering about 2,250,000 workers, compul- 
sory State Insurance against unemploy- 
ment. ‘The first weekly benefit for 
adults was seven shillings. There was 
no additional benefit for dependents. The 
joint weekly contributions from employ- 
ers and employed were five shillings in 
equal proportions, to which the State 
added one-third. Amount of benefit pay- 
able to a claimant was limited to one 
week’s benefit for five weeks’ contribu- 
tions, which could only be drawn for 
fifteen weeks in any twelve months. 

At the time great emphasis was placed 
upon interesting employers and workers 
alike in saving the Unemployment Fund 
from unavoidable claims. Various de- 
vices were incorporated in the 1911 
scheme which were designed to reward 
and encourage prevention of unemploy- 
ment. 


After the War 

It was not possible to give the 1911 
scheme a fair trial. The period imme- 
diately preceding the war was one of 
good employment. After the war an at- 
tempt was made to meet the economic 
crisis with which the country was likely 
to be faced by extending the contributory 
scheme of unemployment insurance to 
all manual workers (with certain excep- 
tions) and to non-manual workers carn- 
ing not more than £250 a year. No ma- 
terial changes in the classes of workers 
insured have been made since 1920) and 
there are today about 12,000,000 workers 
insured. The main classes excluded are 
agriculture, private domestic service, rail- 
waymen and permanent employes of local 
authorities covered by certificates of ex- 
ception issued by the Ministry of Labor, 
civil servants and persons under 16 and 
over 64. About 28,000 workers hold 
certificates of exemption and_ about 
137,000 workers are covered by the two 
special schemes for the banking and in- 
surance industries. 

In 1921 an amendment was to the ef- 
fect that benefit was to be paid in ad- 
vance of contributions‘ to unemployed 
persons who would ordinarily find work 
in insurable trades. This was the first 
of a succession of attempts to adapt 
the scheme to carry a load which it was 
not designed to bear, and successive g0v- 
ernments—confronted by an_ unprece- 
dented unemployment situation — have 
failed to recognize the limitations of the 
Insurance proposition. 

There followed a number of “uncove: 
nanted benefits” or “extended benefits. 
With the exception of one year this form 
of benefit was not a statutory right but 
was a privilege to be granted at the 
discretion of the Minister if he decmed 
it expedient in the public interest The 
way in which the Minister exercised his 
discretion was to exclude certain classes 
of persons in whose case the grant ol 
benefit beyond their insurance rights was 
deemed not to be necessary in view ° 
other resources. 

Present Rates 

In 1921 a supplemental benefit for de- 
pendents was ittroduced. Originally de- 
signed to be a temporary measure 10 
six months it was made ancillary to the 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Ben Hyde Successor 


To McWilliam & Hyde 


WITH PENN MUTUAL SINCE 1918 


New Yorker Was Law Clerk, Advertis- 
ing Man and Motor Sales Secre- 
tary Before Insurance Career 





Ben Hyde has been appointed general 
agent, in succession to the firm of Mc- 
William & Hyde, general agents for the 
Penn Mutual in New York City, which 
firm was dissolved by the untimely pass- 
ing of E. G. McWilliam on July 29. 

Mr. Hyde joined the Penn Mutual in 





BEN HYDE 


1918 as an office manager in one of its 
New York City agencies. In July, 1924, 
following the resignation of the general 
agent, E. G. McWilliam and Ben Hyde 
were given charge of the Agency. They 
built up a fine organization, which is pro- 
ducing a most satisfactory annual vol- 
ume for their company. 

Mr. Hyde is a New Yorker, had his 
education in this city, and here began his 
business life. For several years he was a 
law clerk. Then he engaged in adver- 
tising. And from 1914 to 1918 he was 
associated with the C. T. Silver Motor 
Co. as clerk; later as assistant sales 
manager, and finally as secretary. 

In the Penn Mutual organization Mr. 
Hyde is rated as one of its most capable 
Managers, 





M. A. KURTZACK APPOINTMENT 





Equitable Society Producer Joins Forces 
with M. L. Lane on Sept. 1 as Su- 
pervisor; Agency Makes Progress 
Morris A. Kurtzack, who has been 

connected with the Equitable Life As- 

surance Society in its I. A. Lewis agency 
since 1923, will join the Mervin L. Lane 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
on September 1 as agency supervisor. 

Mr. Kurtzack has always been a large 

Personal producer and in his eight years 

With the Equitable Society he paid for 

several million dollars of business. He 

was under the jurisdiction of Mr. Lane 

When the Connecticut Mutual general 

agent was a unit manager in the Lewis 

agency. 

With the appointment of Mr. Kurt- 
zack, the Lane agency, which started 
trom Scratch last month, now has eight 
ull time producers. An encouraging 
Volume of paid-for business is also re- 
Ported as a result of the first month and 
a half of work, 


+ SUN LIFE CHANGES 
C he Sun Life of Canada has appointed 
x J. &. Loynes, now manager at Re- 


gina, district manager in western On- 
at James A. Isbister, agency assistant 
rt algary, is the new manager at Re- 
gina. 


Legal Section A.L.C. 
Meeting at Pittsburgh 


TIMELY 





PROGRAM SUBJECTS 





Frank W. Wozencraft and Allen May 
Announce Prominent Speakers and 
Interesting Discussions 





The program for the annual meeting 
of the Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention is one of the most 
timely and interesting that has been 
prepared. The announcement of the nro- 
gram has been released by Frank W. 
Wozencraft, counsel, Southland Life, 
chairman and Allen May, associate 
counsel, Missouri State Life, secretary 
of the section. The meeting will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
October 5 and 6. 

In keeping with the established cus- 
tom of the American Life Convention the 
Legal Section is holding its meetings on 
the two days immediately preceding the 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention. The main body will meet 
at the William Penn Hotel on October 
7, 8 and 9. 

The Legal Section’s first session will 
open with an address by William M. 
McNaugher, judge of the Common Pleas 
Court of Allegheny County. Judge Mc- 
Naugher is one of the outstanding jurists 
of western Pennsylvania. Chairman 
Wozencraft will give a short talk in his 
capacity as chairman of the section, after 
which he will introduce Judge Byron K. 
Elliott, manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention. Judgr 
Elliott will give a review of recent life 
insurance decisions. 

“The Assignment Route or Beneficiary 
Route to Insurance Trusts” is the subject 
of an address to be given by C. Petrus 
Peterson, general counsel, Bankers Life, 
Lincoln. A Round Table Discussion will 
be the closing feature of the morning 
session of October 5. It will be led by 
William A. Vinson, general counselor, 
Great Southern Life. 


Wide Range of Subjects 


A luncheon for the legal section mem- 
bers and invited guests will be held at 
noon. Walter F. Seay, general counsel, 
Southland Life, will be the principal 
speaker. The section will resume with 
an address on “The Effect of the In- 
contestible Clause Upon the Reinstated 
Policy” by James C. Jones, Jr., associate 
general counsel, American National As- 
surance, St. Louis. The round table dis- 
cussion of this talk will be presided over 
by Allan E. Brosmith, attorney, Trav- 
elers. 

“The Contractural Right of Reinstate- 
ment” is the subject assigned to W. Col- 
quitt Carter of Bryan, Carter & Middle- 
brooks, Atlanta. Discussion to be led by 
F. A. Sloan, counsel, Bank Savings Life, 
Topeka. “Review of Legislation and De- 
partment Action” will be given by Ralph 
H. Kastner, attorney, American Life 
Convention. 

The next session will open with an ad- 
dress on: “To What Extent May Entry 
of Infectious Germs Into the Human 
System be Deemed Accident Under the 
Double Indemnity Clause?” by William 
McKinley, general counsel, Old Colony 
Life, Chicago. The chairman of the 
round table on this subject will be Frank 
W. McAllister, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Kansas City Life. 

“Federal Interpleader Suits” by Julius 
C. Smith, counsel, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., will be the final 
fixed subject at this session with the 
round table discussion in charge of C. F. 
O’Donnell, general counsel, Southwestern 
Life. A general round table on “Vital 
Life Insurance Law Topics of the Year” 
will be led by Francis V. Keesling, vice- 
president and general counsel, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco. 





J. F. SHEERAN PROMOTED 
Assistant Superintendent John  F. 
Sheeran of the Orange, N. J., district 
for The Prudential, has been promoted 
to a superintendency, 
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Lapse Robs Old Age of Independence | 


(Facsimile of Illustration in Lapse Letter No. 3050) 


WHEN POLICYHOLDER No. 
Saw Tuis Picture 


318714 


» » » 


W. D. Foster, district manager at Austin, [exas, 
tells the story as follows: 


“Because he could not get sufficient funds to pay his 
premium, Policyholder No. 318714 had allowed his 
policy to lapse and had just decided to forget it. When 
the morning mail brought him a lapse notice on Form No. 
3050, and | in turn received a notice of this lapse and 
called him over the telephone, he replied: ‘| have been 
trying to get you. Please wait at your office for me. 


“\W/hen he came in he asked if there was not something 

| could do to help him out; that after receiving what he 

had received in the morning mail he could not let his 

policy lapse as he had intended doing. He pulled out 
the lapse notice and said: 


“When a company renders such a service as this and 

puts such a picture before a man's eyes, he would be a 

nut to allow his policy to lapse. With the unique ex- 

tension service that this company affords it is possible for 
anyone to keep his insurance.’ 


“The policy was reinstated, and! do not believe that there 
is a company in existence today that renders as much 
cooperation to its agents as Northwestern National. 


This is just another illustration of how NWNL works : 
hand in hand with its agents, furnishing them with 
the best possible tools and services to help them sell 

and keep business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, paesivent 


STRONG~=— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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COLONIES OF GERMS GROWN FROM MOUTH 
SECRETION LEFT ON A DRINKING GLASS 





© 1931 M. L. 1. CO. 








Service. 


By a LL BUT two States in the Union have passed laws . 


forbidding the use of a common drinking cup or 
glass in public places—meaning a cup or glass which has 
not been thoroughly washed or cleansed after one per- 
son has used it and before another drinks from it. 


Each of these States has gone on record warning against 
germ infection which may follow the use of an unclean 
glass or spoon or other drinking or eating utensil. Scien- 
tists have proved beyond contradiction that it is highly 
unsafe to use a glass which was not thoroughly sterilized 
after being used by someone having a communicable 
disease. 


Disease may be spread not only by common drinking 
glasses, but also by towels, nail brushes, combs and hair- 
brushes that have been used by other persons. Coins 
and paper money are also known to be germ carriers, 
as are improperly washed knives, forks and dishes. 


Freperick H. Ecxer, PresipENT 





“There are in the United States, on an average, a million persons who suffer 
or are recovering from some communicable disease . . 
aging are the so-called ‘respiratory diseases’ and the ordinary contagious dis- 
eases, practically all of which are conveyed .. . by the common drinking cup.” 
—Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States Public Health 


. Among the most dam- 


The common drinking cup or glass has been banished 
forever from most public places and properly conducted 
businesses. But there are still all too many soda foun 
tains, wayside soft drink stands, carelessly run restau 
rants, hotels and private homes where scrupulous clear 
liness is not observed. 

Perhaps it is because germs are invisible to eyes unaided 
by powerful miscroscopes that their presence is usually 
unsuspected. Thousands of them can lodge on a spot 
no bigger than a pin-head, while millions of them can 
be found on the rim of a glass which has been in public 
use without complete cleansing. 

Like nearly all great forward movements for better pro: 
tection and consequent better public health, the move- 
ment to outlaw the common drinking cup depends on 
complete public support and universal personal coop- 
eration. 

Never drink from an unwashed glass. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY] 
One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
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Tells Why He Likes 
Income Insurance 


IT HOLDS PERSONAL APPEAL 








State Mutual Life Agent Says Income 
Discussion Has Big Possibilities; 
Offers Approach 





How to create a more general interest 
in income insurance is one of the main 
problems of the life agent today. He 
hears the subject discussed at length 
in company and agency circles but 
knows that in the main the public is 
still pitifully uninformed about it or else, 
surprisingly uninterested in income pro- 
tection. J. B. Townshend of Norfolk, Va., 
State Mutual Life agent, has discussed 
the subject at length and suggested a 
sensible approach which he has used to 
advantage. 

Among other things Mr. Townshend 
says: 
“Tl like this form because the very 
mention of it creates interest—first, be- 
cause it is a new name for the old word 
life insurance and second, because it 
appeals to the selfish instinct that every 
man has to a certain extent. Some men 
buy life insurance primarily for the pro- 
tection to their family or creditors; some 
because of personal pride; others sim- 
ply because it has been sold’ them; but 
all want to know what they will get 
out of it. 

“Most men went to save money, but 
never do. This plan shows a man how 
he can adopt a consistent sure and safe 
method of saving money without depriv- 
ing his family of the protection they need 
and deserve, and at the samé time show 
an accumulation with a profit. 


A Clever Approach 


“Here is an approach that I have used 
to advantage: 
“Mr. Smith, did it ever strike you 
that most life insurance men are incon- 
sistent in their sales methods ?—in fact, 
lots of them really sell life insurance 
backwards. Haven’t they shown you that 
poverty and misery would visit your loved 
ones if you should die tomorrow, or used 
some other crepe-hanging stories of the 
same kind, then just as soon as you have 
signed the application they make an ap- 
pointment for the examiner immediate- 
ly? Then the company issues the pol- 
Icy after getting all the information 
showing that you have a_ reasonable 
chance to live to a_ ripe old age, 
otherwise it will not be issued. (This 
usually brings a smile.) 
“‘Now, Mr. Smith, here is where you 
really bet both ways; in fact four ways: 
lst—Cash to your family in event 
of death from the first day. 

2nd—An income of 12% of the face 
of your policy (not invest- 
ment) paid you monthly 
while you are out of the 
picture due to total and 
permanent disability. 

3rd—Your protection to your ben- 
eficiary continues and its 
value increases each year, 
regardless of how long dis- 
ability continues. 

4th—Mr. Smith, at age 60 or 65 you 

and Mrs. Smith have not 
died, but are both hale and 
hearty. It has pretty well 
taken all you could pay 
for your home and carry 
your life insurance. You 
have possibly made other 
investments, some of which 
have not turned out well. 
However, your income from 
your insurance will guar- 
antee you a happy and con- 
tented eventide of life 
when your check will come 
every month without any 
worry gr even the necessity 
of going out of doors to 
collect it on a rainy, cold 
oti and blustery day. 

™ Mr. Smith, do you and Mrs. Smith 
thice a budget? If you do, why not use 

method? Combine your savings and 
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ST. LOUIS MERGER 





Mississippi Valley Life and First Na- 
tional Life of St. Louis Combine; 

J. F. Dickmann Head 
Merger of the Mississippi Valley Life 
and the First National Life, both of St. 
Louis, has been approved by insurance 
commissioners of Illinois, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. Joseph F. Dickmann heads 
the merged company to be known as the 
Mississippi Valley Life with $100,000 capi- 
tal, $180,000 surplus, $4,500,000 assets and 

$40,000,000 insurance in force. 
The new organization will write both 
ordinary and industrial insurance. The 


merger was effected by an exchange of 
stock. 





RUNS OLD PHOTOS 


The issue of the Cedar Rapids Life 
Visitor celebrating the company’s twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary features pictures of 
three officers as they looked when first 
connected with the company and as they 
now appear. The officers are Col. 
Charles B. Robbins, president, who 
helped organize the company in 1906; 
Charles B. Svoboda, secretary, who 
joined the company in 1906, and Jay G. 
Sigmund, vice-president and agency di- 
rector, who started in 1908. 





CAMPAIGN FOR G. A. DEITCH 


Agents of the Reserve Loan Life of 
Indianapolis observed July as “En- 
couragement Month for G. A. Deitch.” 
Mr, Deitch, general counsel and agency 
director of the company, was recently 
confined to his bed due to illness. The 
fieldmen are hoping to break all previ- 
ous records in the production of volume. 





life insurance column, because this plan 
will accomplish your independence in old 
age if you live, and provide protection 
if you die.’” 





AUSTIN AGENCY OUTING 

Fifteen members of the Gilbert V. Aus- 
tin agency of the Aetna Life in Brooklyn 
attended the annual outing of that or- 
ganization on August 15th. The 55-foot 
cabin cruiser “Captain Guy” was char- 
tered for a day’s fishing off Fire Island 
inlet in Great South Bay. W. R. Harri- 
son had high catch with six fish and R. 
C. Buckley won in competition for the 
biggest fish with an eight-pound fluke. 
To Douglas Wetherell went the doubtful 
honor of catching the queerest fish, a 
six-legged starfish. : 

The Austin agency is beginning its 
third year and is maintaining the record 
established in 1930 for Aetna agencies in 
Brooklyn. 





REVOKES LICENSE 

Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick, has revoked the licenses of 
Wm. C. Ejitelberg, transacting business 
as Eitelberg Brokerage Co, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, and of Samuel 
Moss, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Eitelberg was licensed as a general 
broker and as agent of two life insur- 
ance companies while Moss was licensed 
only as agent of life insurance compa- 
nies. 





REID SUCCEEDS BROCK 


Peter D. Reid is the newly appointed 
district manager of the Colonial Life for 
Newark territory succeeding Morris C. 
Brock who has retired on account of ill 
health after fifteen years of faithful ser- 
vice. Mr. Reid was formerly manager 
of the Orange, N. J., district of the 
Prudential. 





SAARLAND LIFE CHANGES HANDS 

The controlling interest in the Saar- 
land Life of Saarbruecken has been 
transferred from the Storebrand of Oslo, 
Norway to the Phoenix Life of Vienna. 
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Finance - 
Your Leisure Years 


In building up a retirement income be sure the 
necessary minimum is guaranteed as to amount 


and duration. 


With the Life Income Plan for the backbone 
of your future income you can look to your other 
investments for the extra comforts. 


The Life Income Plan insures your life and 
cerning power to age 55, 60 and 65 and then 
pays a monthly life income. 


For advertising, rates, etc., call our local office 


or write 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Unemployment Cover 
Makes Life Approach 


DISCUSSION BENEFITS SALES 





Reserve Loan Life Finds That Talk of 
Job Insurance Draws Attention 
to Life Protection 





Unemployment insurance suggestions 
have drawn the attention of many wage 
earners favorably to life insurance the 
Reserve Loan Life finds. Life companies 
have been prominent in the discussion 
over possible underwriting of jobs and 
therefore the tie-up is strong. It seems 
quite probable that if private companies 
decide to write unemployment insurance 
it will be the life insurance companies 
that do it, in a manner somewhat simi- 
lar to group insurance. 

The Reserve Loan Life in presenting 
its views in the company publication 
Push says: 

“The fact that unemployment insur- 
ance is creating so much attention as a 
means of relief to the depressed condi- 
tions that seem to be so _ prevalent 
throughout the country creates the 
thought that it must take a depression 
to arouse the fact in the mind of some 
men that life insurance is really a good 
thing. Generally speaking, unemploy- 
ment insurance is not considered in the 
same light as life insurance. However, 
they both supply the same remedy. Un- 
employment insurance provides money 
for the insured’s family in the event of 
his being unemployed and life insurance 
provides the insured’s family with money 
in case of his death, which practically 
amounts to the same thing. 

“The working man, as he is often 
called, seems to be greatly impressed 
with the idea of unemployment insur- 
ance. Well, he should be; it takes care 
of him while he is living. However, if 
life insurance does not create an impres- 
sion equally as great, then it is because 
the man does not care what happens to 
his family after he has gone. 

“Right here we might insert a little 
sales psychology. For instance, if the 
salesman is talking to a man who de- 
pends upon an employer for a living, 
then why not ask that man what he 
thinks of the idea of unemployment in- 
surance. If he has read the papers at 
ali, he will know something about it and 
nine times out of ten will say that it is 
a wonderful thing. What better opening 
would a salesman want than the admis- 
sion that his prospect would like to be 
covered by unemployment insurance? 
When a man dies, as far as his depen- 
dents are concerned, he is unemployed.” 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN TOWER 


The Western & Southern Life is con- 
sidering building a skyscraper addition 
to its home office in Cincinnati. Nothing 
definite will be done, however, until a 
controversy over widening one of the 
streets is settled, President Charles F. 
Williams has announced, as until that 
time architects will be unable to pro- 
ceed with plans. The present home office 
stands at Fourth Street and Broadway, 
and the addition would go to Fifth and 
McAllister Streets. 





BEN ALK GETS C. L. U. 

Benjamin Alk, one of the leading pro- 
ducers of the Ben Hyde agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life at 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, was one of the small 
group awarded the C. L. U. degree as the 
result of the recent examinations at New 
York University. Mr. Alk has been con- 
nected with the Ben Hyde agency for 
ten years. He was formerly an account- 
ant being a C. P. A. 





MADE NEW YORK LIFE DIRECTOR 


William H. Danforth of St. Louis, 
prominent business man of the South- 
west, president of the Purina Mills, has 
been elected a director of the New York 
Life. He is an officer or director of a 
number of corporations including the 
First National Bank of St. Louis. 
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WITH NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





H. P. Gravengaard Made General Agent 
in Toledo; One of Most Talented 
Men in the Business 
H. P. Gravengaard, who recently re- 
signed as general agent of the Aetna 
Life in Columbus, O., has been appointed 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual in Toledo. He is one of the best 
educated young men in the insurance 
business, having the degree of bachelor 

of arts and some other degrees. 

Before entering insurance he had a 
great deal of experience in selling, in- 
cluding house canvassing selling books. 
Soon after going with the Aetna Life he 
wrote a history of that company. He 
sprang into nation-wide prominence as 
the result of a talk he made before a 
convention of the Aetna Life in Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs some years ago fol- 
lowed by addresses before many asso- 
ciations of life underwriters. 


J. H. REES IN READING 





Colonial Life Publicity Director Guest at 
Large District Outing; Speaker at 
Special Meeting Recently 
John H. Rees, publicity director, 
Colonial Life of Jersey City, was the 
home office representative a week ago 
at a well attended outing of the com- 
pany’s agents in Reading and surround- 
ing territories. It was held at Carsonia 
Park, Reading, with about 300 on hand. 

This is Mr. Rees’ second visit to Read- 
ing within the past month as he was the 
principal speaker at an_ educational 
meeting sponsored by William M. Don- 
moyer, district manager of the Colonial 
in Reading. At that meeting Mr. Rees 
impressed upon the men the necessity 
of making 100% collections by a con- 
sistent procurement of industrial in- 
crease, the securing of advance pay- 
ments, the writing of new business, and 
the conservation of old business. 


J. T. HAVILAND PARTY 





Three Hour Sail of Penn Mutual Men to 
Marsh Elder Island; List 
of Guests 

John T. Haviland, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, entertained the members 
of his agency force who qualified by pay- 
ing for a definite volume of business dur- 
ing July. 

The party met at the agency offices in 
the National Newark Building at 7:30 
a.m. August 20 and motored to Bayhead. 
There they boarded the cruiser Three 
Bees for a three-hour sail to Marsh 
Elder Island at Harvey’s Cedars. Upon 
arrival, Mr. Haviland who is part owner 
of the island, had served a typical shore 
dinner in his spacious bungalow. The 
party left at 5 p.m. for another delight- 
ful sail up to Bayhead. 

The following were guests of Mr. Hav- 
iland: Messrs. George W. Conover, John 
Milner, Philip M. Echeverria, P. K. He- 


bel, J. A. Ramsay, Van Tuyl Smith, Rob- 
ert S. Way, John C. Elliott, J. C. Fitz- 
simmons, R. R. James, William H. Wal- 
lace, Lee Rappaport, Lew F. Moore, ©. J. 
Hebel, Ray Patterson. 





GET TAX REFUND 
On the basis of $1 refund on every 
$1,000 of assessed valuations for 1931 
various insurance companies in Newark, 
N. J., will receive substantial rebates. 
The companies are the Prudential, $73,- 
041; Mutual Benefit Life, $19,079; Fire- 


men’s of Newark, $4,359, and the Ameri- 


can of Newark, $3,044. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 









Omaha 








dependency. 





has been to protect dependents—usually wife and children. 
support, a part of this protection is not so necessary; but it is all necessary during the period of greatest 


THE New JOHN HANCOCK PLAN 
for maintaining the FAMILY INCOME 


LWAYS the main purpose of the life insurance policy 
When the children reach the period of self- 


Many insurance plans have been devised for taking care of children during such years, especially 
to provide means for completing their education, at least through high school; generally through college. 


Recently the demand for a secured monthly income during this dependency period, in addition 
to the essential clean-up fund, has grown to an extent requiring special arrangements. To meet this demand 
and simplify the plan, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company offers its Family Income Provision 
attached to new and existing policies in the form of a rider. 


Many investment and life insurance programs have been interrupted or changed by economic con- 
ditions; but individual and family responsibility is just as great, if not greater, than ever. 
these facts we offer this opportunity to have the effectiveness of existing insurance materially increased for 
the dependency period at moderate cost. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For those who may be interested in details, our pamphlet, 
“Income for the Family” will be furnished on application. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Recognizing 
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CL. McMillen Agency 
Enlarges Equipment 


TO MOVE TO 347 MADISON AVE. 





Northwestern Mutual Agency Adds to 
Personnel in Charge of Training and 
New Business Departments 





Plans have been completed for the 
removal of the Clifford L. McMillen 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in New York from its present loca- 
tion in the Grand Central Terminal 
Building to new offices at 347 Madison 
Avenue, corner of Forty-fifth Street. 
The opening is set for September 21. 

Mr. McMillen has taken the entire 
cleventh floor of the building containing 
more than 10,000 square feet. He be- 
lieves that the Grand Central section is 
the most advantageous for a general 
agency and the most convenient for the 
majority of policyholders. One of its 
advantages is accessibility to all forms 
of transportation. A feature of the 
agency in its new location will be the 
facilities for and equipping 
agents. A strong staff has already been 
installed. 


Among the new people who will have 
an important part in the building of the 
reorganized agency are several from the 
home office who have been associated 
with Mr. McMillen there. Charles H. 
Votaw is educational director. He has 
had broad experience and did similar 
work with Mr. McMillen’s agency in 
Milwaukee. James Chapman has charge 
of conservation and business promotion. 
He was formerly in the home office as 
an assistant in the agency department. 
George Fahey is a new addition to the 
agency since Mr. McMillen took charge 
and is doing special recruiting work. He 
is a Harvard man and has many social 
and business connections in and around 
New York. 

The new educational department is 
already in operation and has graduated 
a number of agents from the course of 
six to eight weeks training. Most of 
the agency and staff personnel under the 
old John I. D. Bristol agency will go 
over to the new location under Mr. 
McMillen. 

The new offices are ideally arranged 
for an open type of agency. The ele- 
vators of the building open directly onto 
the lobby of the agency with various 
counters, premium paying, policy loan, 
change of beneficiary, etc. all in full 
view. 

The office manager will have an office 
accessible to the main office. There will 
be a section set apart for the medical 
department. The various other depart- 
ments such as new business promotion, 
Statistical, etc., will be accessible for the 
agency department. The agency de- 
partment will have a very thorough 
equipment and will be able to function 
with the best possible service. With the 
floor having light on three sides there 
will be ample room for conference 
Tooms, private offices for leading pro- 
ducers, and large general agency space. 


training 





TERRITORY EXTENDED 


Due to the excellent and progressive 
Production of the Northern New Jersey 
agency of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Which Js under the supervision of Fred 
Lieberich, Jr., four Southern New Jersey 
Counties, Atlantic, Ocean, Burlington 
and Mercer, have been added to Mr. 

leberich’s territory, with the Trenton 
Li ce now under his direction. Mr. 
bah has been in charge of the 
= 2 tn New Jersey section of the state 
- A out two years but in that time has 

ade a steady and progressive march in 

production and in the conservation of 

for -— his agency being in first place 

poet C Past four months in the Holder- 
up contest. 


HONOR T. M. SEARLES 





Agency and Office Staff Present Him 
With Gifts on His Fortieth 
Birthday 
Friday, August 14, will be a day well 
remembered by Thomas M. Searles, gen- 
eral agent at the Newark office of the 
Aetna Life, the occasion being his for- 
tieth birthday, and upon his arrival at his 
office he was agreeably surprised by his 
office and agency staff when they pre- 
sented him with paid-for applications, 
obtained in one day, totaling $525,000. 
In addition he was presented with a 
leather brief case. The office was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers and on his 
table was a large birthday cake, also 
from the office staff. The cake was cut 
by Mr. Searles and passed around among 

the employes. 

Mr. Searles, with the Aetna Life twelve 
years, has been general agent at the 
Newark office for five years. In the time 
that he has been stationed in New Jer- 
sey the agency has been among one of 
the leading agencies. 

With William A. Noltie, associate 
general agent, and ten members of his 
agency, he will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Producers and General Agents, which 
will be held the latter part of Septem- 
ber at the home office of the company 
in Hartford. 





JOINS WARSHAUER AGENCY 

Charles E. Hill has joined the Jack 
Warshauer agency of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life, Brooklyn. From 1922 to 
1929 he was assistant vice-president of 
the Nassau National Bank which later 
was merged with the Bank of America. 
He then became vice-president of the 
Brooklyn National Bank. 





WOMEN’S LEAGUE MEETING 

The next meeting of the League of 
Insurance Women, of which Miss Alice 
Lakey of Newark is president, will be 
held September 24. 





REQUIREMENTS: 


of buyers. 


qualified. 


110 Fulton St. 





SALES PROMOTION MAN WANTED 
by 
a Mutual Company of long standing and excellent reputation. 
30 to 40 years of age — college 
education — actual sales experience — qualified to 
revise and add to Company’s present sales literature— 
install and conduct Home Office direct mail prospect 
service — construct sales material that will appeal to 
Grade A salesmen who are soliciting the best class 


A wealth of material is waiting for the man who is 


All correspondence strictly confidential. Give full infor- 
mation and address application to: Box 1174 


The Eastern Underwriter 


New York City 








NORENE WITH FIDELITY MUTUAL 





Former Northwest Pacific Coast Man 
Made Agency Supervisor; Valuable 
Experience in Training Agents 


Edwin H. Norene has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual as part of the company’s plan for 
a more intensive supervision and train- 
ing in its agencies. 

After completing grammar school he 
entered the New York Life’s office in 
Portland, Ore.; remained there five years 
and resigned to enter high school. He 
was fourteen months overseas during 
the World War. Returning to Portland 
he became an agent for a few months; 
then entered college from which he was 
graduated in three years, despite the 
fact that he was working his way 
through. For two years he was princi- 
pal of a high school in Oregon. Later 
he returned to insurance and had con- 
siderable experience in Seattle and en- 
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. «+ @ company that has always been very conservative in 


its management. 


. . . a company that has never reduced its dividend schedules. 
. . . a company that has more than $112,000,000 paid for life 


insurance in force. 


. .. a company that has a life insurance policy for every 


human problem. 


Such a company is the Midland Mutual. 
If you feel that the Midland ideals are your ideals we have 


several general agency opportunities open. 


For information 


—Address The Agency Department. 


THE 
MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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virons in training new men and general 
agency supervision. The agency with 
which he was affiliated paid for nearly 
$1,000,000 a month, and had 130 agencies 
in thirteen counties. Desiring metropol- 
itan experience Mr. Norene was trans- 
ferred to Chicago and there was an 
organizer in a large agency. For the 
past year he has been associated with 
the educational department of the Penn 
Mutual. He conducted recruiting cam- 
paigns and schools for new and old 
agencies in about two dozen agencies. 





EDUCATION CONFERENCE 





Connecticut General to Meet at Lake of 
Bays September 1, 2, 3; Commis- 
sioner Dunham Will Attend 
The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. will hold an educational con- 
ference September 1, 2 and 3 at Big- 
win Island, Lake of Bays, Ontario. It 
will be attended by 125 soliciting agents 
belonging to the higher classes of the 
company’s honor roll, by the seventy- 
two general agents, managers and their 
assistants and by about forty-five mem- 
bers of the home office staff. Insurance 
Commissioner and Mrs. Dunham and 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the Bu- 
reau of Life Insurance Sales Research, 
and Mrs. Holcombe will be the com- 

pany’s guests. 

Leaders among the company’s field 
force will appear on the program which 
will cover topics of interest in the pres- 
ent day distribution of life insurance. 

Considerable interest will be taken in 
the award of prizes to the winners in 
the company’s recent contest for acci- 
dent insurance which proved to be a very 
successful campaign. 





N. F. SHERIDAN ANNIVERSARY 





Veteran Industrial Manager of Colonial 
Life in Harlem, N. Y., Gets Cake 
and Tributes on 61st Birthday 
N. F. Sheridan, who heads the Harlem, 
N. Y., district office of the Colonial 
Life, one of the largest in metropolitan 
territory, was the recipient a few weeks 
ago of an unusual tribute from the ” 
agents in his district on the occasion of 
his sixty-first birthday. Mr. Sheridan 
not only received a huge cake with*as 
many lighted candles as he was old but 
had many tributes paid to his long 
career as an industrial insurance expert. 
He has been with the Colonial Life for 
about fifteen years, starts his business 
day at promptly eight o’clock in the 
morning, and never fails to close his 
agency meetings with the singing of a 
song, “The Harlem Way,” by way of 
sending his men out in the right selling 

frame of mind. 





SCRANTON APPOINTMENT 


Arthur L. Goldsmith has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life at Scranton, Pa. 
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A COMPLETE KIT 
FOR THE LIVE SALESMAN 


A modern, up-to-date policy contract for every type of 
prospect—Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary 
Savings. A multiple line that makes selling both profitable 


and pleasing. 


The Moslic line includes Juvenile Policies with insured 
premium feature; New Family Income Policy; Educational 
Policies; Insurance with income; Old Age Endowments, and 


many others equally attractive. 


Representatives of the Missouri State Life enjoy the hearty 


cooperation and assistance of a thoroughly organized Field 








Service Department, and the Company,s Producer’s Clubs 
are a constant source of inspiration and inducement to 


increasing success. 





With Home Office in St. Louis, “the City Surrounded by 
the United States”, prompt, efficient underwriting and 


Agency service is assured. 


A Billion and a Quarter of Insurance in Force 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 








A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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M. A. Linton Discusses 
Trends In Insurance 


SITUATION FOLLOWING SLUMP 





Demand For Policy Forms With Large 
Elements of Savings and Investment 
Value; Low Premium Features, Too 





The stock market crash of October, 
1929, with its resulting business depres- 
sion brought about two distinct trends 
visible in life insurance today in the 
opinion of M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual Life. 

These trends are (1) toward policy 
forms with large elements of savings 
and investment value; and (2) toward 
forms where the low-premium feature is 
the primary consideration. 

Mr. Linton says that the two trends 
became well-defined following the stock 
market crash and have since been ac- 
centuated by the subsequent industrial 
slump. 


Safety Angle the Big One 


He points out that prior to the Wall 
Street debacle, persons were putting 
large sums into various types of invest- 
ment but had relaxed their emphasis on 
the safety angle. Since that time how- 
ever, those with surplus funds or money 
to invest have been seeking methods of 
saving or investment vehicles where 
safety is strongly considered. 

Mr. Linton goes on to say that the 
various types of endowment and limited 
payment life policies have attracted, and 
are still attracting, a large group of in- 
dividuals who see in them a protection in 
the event of death and a safe means of 
saving for middle or old age require- 
ments. To this class, he points out, 
where the undoubted factor of safety is 
the main consideration, the somewhat 
higher premiums are of small conse- 
quence. 

On the other extreme, he says, is the 
group of individuals who find insurance 
a necessity but who seek the maximum 
protection for the minimum outlay of 
funds. The savings factor with this 
group is outweighed by the fact that 
they can be insured for small cost by 
purchasing term insurance. 

Ordinary life policies are continuing to 
sell in large volume because of the rela- 
tively low rate when compared with 
types of policies involving special fea- 
tures, but pronounced demands have 
been either toward the savings-safety 
type on the one extreme and the term 
policies on the other. 

Mr. Linton states that despite the 
trend which has been in evidence to- 
ward term policies, the lower premium 
income from these have not cut as 
Seriously into revenues as might Be 
imagined. He points out in this connec- 
tion that, as a matter of fact, the aver- 
age premium per $1,000 of insurance 
thus far this year for his company is 
slightly higher than for the similar pe- 
riod last year. Term insurance written 
so far this year is approximately three 


Points higher than for the same period 
In 1930, 





BROOKLYN NATIONAL MANAGER 


William J. Schumacher Named General 

Agent at Buffalo; Several Athletes 

; in Agency 

The Brooklyn National Life has ap- 
Pointed William J. Schumacher its gen- 
eral agent at Buffalo. Mr. Schumacher 
1s building an organization of young men 
and has as manager of the agency Eu- 
= G. Oberst, who is a well-known ath- 
Cte, having been a member of the great 
Notre Dame football teams. of 1921-23 
When the famous four horsemen made up 
the backfield. He became a life insur- 
pos man when he was coaching in Phil- 
—— Another athlete in the Schu- 
OC €r agency organization is R. Emmett 
C onnell who was captain of the Holy 
Toss football team in 1928. He was 
ater coach at Niagara. 








Toledo Manager 

















LUCIUS C. HUNT 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 


appointed Lucius C. Hunt as_ branch 
manager at Toledo, O. Vice-President 
J. S. Davenport, Jr., in making the an- 
nouncement, says that Mr. Hunt entered 
the insurance business about two years 
ago with a general insurance agency in 
Toledo and soon became manager of its 
life department. He attended Ohio State 
University and also the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is active in the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Kiwanis Club. 





A. V. PRITCHARTT’S NEW POST 

A. V. Pritchartt has been appointed 
general agent at Memphis, Tenn., for the 
Connecticut Mutual. He is well known 
in the Tennessee city and has served 
as president and as a director of the 
Memphis Life Underwriters Association. 
He was educated at Memphis Univer- 
sity, and had banking and brokerage 
experience before entering life insurance. 















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLICNS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 
Home Office Jersey City New Jersey 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 
REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 























NATIONAL LIFE APPOINTMENT 

Karl S. Hoffman has been appointed 
general agent for the National Life of 
Vermont at Washington, D.C. He joins 
the company with a background of wide 
experience in salesmanship and organi- 
zation work, as well as with home office 
experience with one of the leading Mid- 
dle Western companies. His offices will 
be in the Wilkins Building, 1512 H 
Street, N.W. 





The Guardian Life has increased its 
real estate holdings in New York City 
by the acquisition of adjoining property 
in the rear of Fourth avenue and Sev- 
enteenth street. 








efficient direct mail service. 





PROVIDENT TOOLS 
(No. 8) 


DIRECT MAIL 


Provident representatives are circularizing at the rate of 
75,000 persons a year, using the Company’s complete and 


This service turns suspects 


into prospects—and helps close cases. 


It is one of the Provident Agents’ foremost selling tools. 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








Investment 
Performance 


(Continued from Page 1) 
while stocks, which represented 2.6% of 
total investments in 1929, rose to 3.2% in 
the past year. Mortgages declined from 
51.8% to 50.5%. 


Canadians Gained 


Diversification in the bond accounts of 
these companies shows a continuation of 
the preference that has been apparent in 
recent years for public utility obliga- 
tions. The percentage of railroad bond 
holdings showed a rather sharp decline. 
Increases were shown in industrial and 
Canadian government holdings, while 
the percentage of U. S. Government 
bonds declined. The ratios of municipal 
and foreign bond holdings to total bond 
investments remained unchanged during 
the year 1930. 

Among the different classes of insur- 
ance companies, the life group were the 
only ones able to show an increase in the 
value of holdings in either of the last 
two years and were the only group to 
better their 1929 showing. They had 
an appreciation of 99%. 


Investment Performance Shown 


Commenting on the investments of the 
life companies the study says: “The life 
insurance companies, with the smallest 
stock holdings of any group, showed the 
best investment results of any group in 
1930 and reported the best performance 
that has been attained by them since 
1927. The indicated investment per- 
formance of these companies was 5.70% 
as compared with 3.49% in 1929. This 
represents the investment gain for the 
year. The fire companies investing over 
40% in stocks showed an investment per- 
formance of 13.86% loss, while fire com- 
panies investing less than 40% in stocks 
showed an investment performance of 
240% loss. The U. S. branches of for- 
cign companies had an investment per- 
formance of 1.68% gain. 





W. R. BAKER BACK FROM MAINE 


W. Reginald Baker, formerly president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey, and associated 
with the New York office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, has returned from a 
ten days’ vacation which he spent at 
South Casco, Me. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Baker who will spend the re- 
mainder of the month there. 





MEDICAL PROCEEDINGS 
The proceedings of the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the medical section 
of the American Life Convention, held 
at Washington, D. C., May 19-21, have 
been published in pamphlet form. 
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LIVEHINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


Time, observation 
Psychology and results have de- 
of Weekly monstrated, beyond a 
Production doubt, that that 


which makes the dif- 
ference between one man and another, 
between the weak and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is, constant 
and determined adherence to an avowed 
purpose, says the Great Southern. 

The apparent ease of weekly produc- 
tion discounts its importance to a certain 
extent, yet it is an unfailing avenue to 
success and is not easy to maintain. The 
records show that about 60,000 men leave 
the life insurance business every year 
but not one single one of them is a 
weekly producer. 

Weekly productions provides a defin- 
ite objective. It is a sovereign antidote 
for procrastination. It increases the num- 
ber of your policyholders, each of whom 
is a valuable center of influence. It gives 
you a prestige in the minds of your com- 
petitors and the eeneral public that can 
be obtained in no other way. 

Recognition as a pronounced success 
in your business naturally follows weekly 
production. You could have no more val- 
uable assets. 

* * 


A clever answer to 
the objection, “Your 
rate is too high,” is 
suggested by The 
Firing Line of the 
Illinois Bankers Life: 

“IT am not suggesting this policy to you 
at this rate, either because it is cheap 
or because it is expensive, but because 
I believe it is the plan that will best 
serve your needs. 

“There are hundreds of different pol- 
icies at hundreds of different rates. Each 
policy will do for you exactly what is 
promised. Each policy has a different rate 
because it offers you slightly different 
benefits. Nothing is cheap which is not 
exactly what we want and need. 

“Whether or not a plan will take care 
of your needs so perfectly you will never 
regret having purchased it, is more im- 
portant than the rate.” 


“Your Rate 


1s 
Too High” 


x ok Ok 
Some sensible ad* 
Three vice for these days 
Timely of depression is sug- 
Suggestions gested in a_ recent 


bulletin of the Indi- 
anapolis agency of the Guardian Life, 
which says: 

See more people than ever before— 
that’s not a wise crack—it’s a bread and 
butter necessity. 

Plan more—think more—spend more 
non-soliciting hours in thinking and 
planning where you are going; plumb 
the absolute depths of your natural con- 
tacts for planned references. Put your 
list of calls on paper the evening before 
so that you can light a-running in the 
morning; gear yourself for intensive 
effort, well directed. Think of all the 
hundreds of places there are to go if 
you just dig out the facts. Just talking 
life insurance and letting the law of 
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averages take care of you won’t do this 
year. 

Be more effective in the interview— 
that means dig deep and learn all you 
can about life insurance as_ property; 
about life insurance savings plans as 
compared with other plans of saving. 
Nobody wants insurance as such but 
everybody is interested in savings and 
good property. Be able to put over life 
insurance from those angles in a con- 
vincing manner. 


* x 

Do not make the 
See mistake of hanging 
New too long and too con- 
Faces tinuously to old pros- 


pects, advises the 
New York Life agency bulletin. You 
can grow awfully stale in going after 
prospects whom you cannot close and 
the result has a demoralizing and de- 
pressing effect on your mentality. 

Put your old uncloseable-for-the-mo- 
ment prospects on a reserve list. Pick’em 
up later. By that time conditions may 
have changed or the family situation may 
have improved, enabling you to see them 
again with a more convincing argument 
and some chance of success. 

Continually be on the look-out for new 
faces, for broadening lines of new clients. 
Don’t confine yourself to a_ particular 
class of business so that if anything 
goes wrong you may have to locate your- 
self all over again. That is bad manage- 
ment. 

Some agents compile lists of prospects 
and their vacation dates. A personal let- 
ter upon your prospect’s return, timed 
to be a little ahead of your call, some- 
times proves very effective. 


“a 

The other day I 
Cost of talked Twenty Year 
Waiting Endowment insur- 
to Buy ance to a fellow who 


was in his early 
twenties, says Bill Albrecht of New York 
City, writing in the Agency Bulletin of 
the Union Central Life. He was smart 
enough to realize that an endowment was 
a good thing to have, but he wanted to 
wait a year or two before he took it. 

“Mr, Smart,” I said, “this endowment is 
going to cost you $45 a thousand this 
year, whether you take it or don’t take 
it 

“How so?” he inquired. 

“Well,” I explained, “suppose you wait 
a year before you start. You will get 
the thousand dollars in twenty-one years 
from today. Is that right? 

“Now suppose you start today, you will 
get the thousand dollars in twenty years 
from today, which is one year sooner. 

“Well, if you start now and get the 
money in twenty years, you can put this 
money in the bank for one year at 44% 
and at the end of the twenty-first year 
you would have $1,045. Is that right? 

“Well, sir, it’s costing you that $45 
each year whether you do or whether 
you don’t.” 

After explaining it to him three or 
four times, he caught on instantly and 
could think of no more dumb objections. 
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1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year "1931 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 





Pittsfield 











ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 











Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 
field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 











The Formula of Success 


is INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York - 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 
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Dr. John P. Munn, Long 
U. S. Life Head, Dies 


HALF CENTURY WITH COMPANY 





Was Made Medical Director at 35; In 
Recent Years Has Been Chair- 
man of Board 





The death of Dr. John Pixley Munn, 
for many years president of the United 
States Life, who became chairman of 
the board a number of years ago when 
Henry Moir was elected president, re- 
moves one who has been identified with 
the life insurance business in New York 
for more than half.a century. Dr. Munn 
was 83 years old at the time of his 
death and he first became connected with 
the United States Life in 1877 when, 
soon after getting his medical degree 
from the Bellevue Medical College, he 
became assistant medical director of the 
company. 

Dr. Munn was born at Gates, N. Y., 
near Rochester, and was a graduate of 
Rochester University. He was made 
medical director of the United States 
Life when he was only 36. He was 
elected to the presidency in 1902. Dr. 
Munn was a visiting surgeon to Ran- 
dall’s Island Hospital for some time and 
also a curator of St. Luke’s. He was a 
former president and director of the 
Arlington Refrigerator Co. and a direc- 
tor of the American Locomotive Co. and 
the Telautograph Co. Among his bank- 
ing affiliations he was a trustee of the 
United States Savings Bank, director of 
the Lincoln Trust and vice-president of 
the New Netherlands Bank. Other 
companies of which he was director 
were the Railway Steel Springs Co., the 
Crex Carpet Co. and the Whitestone Dye 
Works. 

Dr. Munn was always actively inter- 
ested in the Y. M. C. A. and was chair- 
man of the standing committee on asso- 
ciations of the Y. M. C. A. of the U. S. 
and Canada. He had been chairman of 
the railroad department of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
He was chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Rochester and 
a member of the council of New York 
University. Last year he gave $100,000 
to the centennial fund of the latter in- 
stitution. Dr. Munn was a member of 
many clubs and associations and was the 
author of a medical book. He is sur- 
vived by a son, James B. Munn and a 
daughter, Dr. Aristine Pixley Munn. 





WISCONSIN BENEVOLENTS 
Legal proceedings are to be begun to 
test the right of the Wisconsin Insur- 
ince Department to interfere in any way 
with the management of the benevolent 
issociations that have been organized in 
the state on a plan of assessing surviving 
members upon the death of a member 
and in this way raising a fund for the 
Payment of a death benefit. The usual 
assessment is $1, although some of the 
associations assess a larger sum. 








_ U. H. McCARTER DEAD 

Uzal H. McCarter, president of the 
Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, is 
dead. One of the leading bankers in 
the state, he was also a great friend of 
Msurance, and upon a number of occa- 
sions presided at an annual dinner of 
the trust division of his bank, the guests 
being members of the life underwriters’ 
association of Northern New Jersey. 


ee 


Harvey Thomas, Once 
Pru Ad Manager, Dead 


WAS FRIEND OF CELEBRITIES 





As Newspaper Man He Conducted Cam- 
paigns Which Caused Stir; Once 
A Postmaster 





Harvey Thomas, former advertising 
manager of the Prudential, died in Cali- 
fornia last week. For years he had been 
prominent in New Jersey newspaper and 
political circles and had been postmaster 
at Atlantic City. Few newspaper men 
in that state had a larger acquaintance 
and the walls of his office at the Pru- 
dential were crowded with personally 
autographed photographs of men in the 
news or who had been. Prominent among 
the signatories were Woodrow Wilson 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Thomas was a caustic, powerful writer 
of the Lincoln Steffens type. As pub- 
lisher of the old Atlantic City Review 
he conducted a campaign against the Re- 
publican political organization twenty 
For three years, from 1910 
to 1913, Thomas, aided by detectives of 
the Burns Agency who concocted the 
famous “concrete boardwalk steal” as a 
plant to catch grafting councilmen, con- 
ducted a spectacular newspaper, politi- 
cal and legal battle which helped to break 
the power of the old Republican machine 
in Atlantic City. Louis Kuehnle, politi- 
cal leader, served a prison term and 
Thomas’ campaign advanced the inaugu- 
ration of the commission form of yovern- 
ment. 

Had Atlantic City Experience 

Thomas, with Ernest F. Smith, an edi- 
torial writer still employed in Atlantic 
City, was brought from the Newark 
Evening News by a group of hotel men 
who had purchased The Review to fight 
the political grafters. The battle was fea- 
tured by an elisor grand jury investi- 
gation and ended with wholesale resig- 
nations from City Council. 

During the battle a Burns detective, 
posing as a concrete contractor, made 
use of the dictograph, then a recent in- 
vention, in a manner which attracted the 
attention of the entire country. 

Before entering the Atlantic City cam- 
paign Thomas had been well known 
throughout the state in his capacity as 
a reporter of the Newark News. He 
covered some of the most important sto- 
ries of twenty years or more ago for 
the News. ; ; 

Resigning as editor of the Review in 
1913, Thomas was appointed by President 
Wilson as Atlantic City postmaster. Wil- 
son was Governor at the time of the At- 
lantic City clean-up. Thomas and Wil- 
son previously had had much contact 
while Thomas was on the News. 

After serving a year as postmaster he 
went with the Prudential as advertising 
manager, a position he keld for some 
years. He resigned to go into general 
writing for newspapers. His last con- 
nection was as clerk of the House of 
Representatives committee on coinage, 
weights and measures. ' 

He was a nephew of former Governor 
J. Franklin Fort, a cousin of former Rep- 
resentative Franklin -W. Fort and a 
brother-in-law of former Prosecutor Sam- 
uel Atkinson of Mt. Holly, N. J. 


years ago. 


OPPORTUNITY 


We propose to give every 
man his chance -- 


Abraham lincoln 


TRUE TO THE 


NAME OF 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


LINCOLN ! 


Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 | 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


























NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR  ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, NON-PRORATA- 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH- 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 

THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 

—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 

FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


? 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


es 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suctic 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 


Uptown 
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German Social Insurance Bureau 


May Have To Liquidate Assets 


Acute Financial Situation Threatens Deficit of 60,000,000 
Reichsmarks for Current Year, American Consul 
Reports from Berlin 


German old-age, invalid and workers’ 
insurance faces an acute situation due to 
abnormally high unemployment and the 
falling off of subsidies which the Reich 
has been paying to these agencies, ac- 
cording to a report received by the 
United States Department of State from 
William E. Beitz, American consul in 
Berlin. 

Several insurance bureaus will have to 
draw on their assets, according to the 
report, and in many cases these are not 
easily liquidated since they are in the 
form of convalescent homes, equipment, 
etc. 

Some extracts from the consul’s report 
follow: 

Under the effects of the economic crisis 
financial conditions in German wage- 
earners and old-age insurance have be- 
come acute. Contrary to expectations, 
the year 1930 closed with a surplus of 
only 53,000,000 reichsmarks, against 304,- 
000,000 reichsmarks in 1929; and a defi- 
cit approximating 60,000,000 reichsmarks 
is anticipated for the current calendar 
year (1931). 

From 1924-1930 approximately 1,600,- 
000 reichsmarks reserves had been ac- 
cumulated from each year’s surplus. Dur- 
ing the second half of the year 1930 and 
the first part of 1931 with their abnor- 
mally high unemployment figure, falling 
off in Federal tax and customs receipts 
(from which the Reich paid subsidies to 
the insurance bureaus), and the weight 
of benefit payments growing more pon- 
derous each year with contribution rates 
remaining low, some insurance bureaus 
were already confronted with heavy defi- 
cits and it is estimated that by the end 
of the current year the bulk of the in- 
surance bureaus (twenty-nine state and 
six special bureaus) will have to draw 
upon their assets. Total assets at the be- 
ginning of 1931 according to estimates 
were composed as follows: 

Cash on hand (including bank balanc- 
es), 240,000,000 reichsmarks; securities, 
530,000,000; loans, 720,000,000; real estate, 
183,000,000; equipment and _— supplies 
(booked value), 22,000,000; gross total, 
1,695,000,000; liabilities, 61,000,000; net 
total, 1,634,000,000. 

Much Assets Tied Up in Property 

As is shown by these figures, the as- 
sets largely consist of values which can 
not be readily liquidated, as for instance, 
investments in convalescent homes, ad- 
ministration buildings and equipment. 
Another handicap arises from the fact 
that in calling in loans the bureaus not 
only must adhere to the stipulated date 
of maturity but must be guided also by 
social considerations. Its mortgages, for 
instance, are placed largely on workmen’s 
homes, convalescent homes, or similar 
buildings intended for purposes of pub- 
lic welfare. 

The amount of cash on hand at first 
glance may appear rather high but it also 
includes investments of very short dura- 
tion. Furthermore, 240,000,000 reichs- 
marks, in view of 1,200,000,000 reichs- 
marks annual benefit payments, will 
cover expenditures for only slightly more 
than two months. 

Increase in Rates Improbable 


Inasmuch as a liquidation of part of 
the assets appears inevitable and is al- 
ready under consideration (the only 
other alternative, an increase in contri- 
butions, being regarded as not feasible 
for parliamentary reasons) the only as- 
sets which can be turned into cash more 
or less readily are securities. Their value 
at the beginning of 1931 was estimated 
at 530,000,000 reichsmarks, including a 
large parcel of Reich bonds estimated at 


227,010,000 reichsmarks, as the insurance 
bureaus in 1929 and 1930 were required 
to take over federal treasury bonds in 
the amount of 163,960,000 reichsmarks in 
return for the Reich’s subsidies paid to 
this branch of insurance. The sale of 
securities on a large scale will have to 
be effected with great caution and over 
a protracted period in order to prevent a 
drop in market quotations. 

The total number of recipients of ben- 
efit during recent years almost invariably 
increased by around 260,000 annually, ex- 
cept during the boom year 1927. With 
the impairment of labor conditions, ad- 
ditions grew in 1929 and to an even 
larger extent in 1930. The additions 
were not fully compensated by the num- 
ber of persons dropping out which in 
1928 reached only 57% and 1929 63% of 
the additions. The average age of newly 
added beneficiaries in 1929 was 57 against 
56.8 in 1928. 

Benefits Increased 


During the first quarter of 1930 bene- 
fits were fixed anew as follows: Old age 
and invalid benefit (excluding children’s 
allowance), 37.71 reichsmarks; widows’ 
benefit, 22.39, and orphans’ benefit, 16.90 
reichsmarks a month. 

As a result of the increase in benefits 
and number of recipients, total outlays 
for benefits in 1929 increased by 163,000,- 
000 reichsmarks, or 16%, and in 1930 by 
167,000,000, or 14%, compared with the 
previous year. The Reich paid 20% of 
the increase in 1929 but only 5% in 1930. 

Expenditures in 1929 totaled 1,316,300,- 
000 reichsmarks, an increase of 16.9%, 
and in 1930 around 1,482,000,000 reichs- 
marks, an increase of about 12.6% over 
the preceding year. The surplus which 
in 1929 had still approximated 304,000,000 
reichsmarks, dropped to around 53,000,- 
000 reichsmarks in 1930. 

Administrative Costs 

Administrative costs in 1929 amounted 
to 5.0% of total receipts from contribu- 
tions (in 1928: 4.9%); stated in per cent 
of total expenditures, they declined from 
4.6% in 1928 to 4.2% in 1929 owing to 
the large increase in benefit payments. 
This development became even more 
striking in 1930 when administrative 
costs were estimated to amount to 5.8% 
of receipts from contributions but to 
only 3.8% of total expenditures. 





MUTUAL LIFE WINS TAX SUIT 





$4,786,947 Loss On Austrian Deposits 
During War Charged Off as Bad 
Debt in 1920 Exempted 


A deficiency assessment of $1,147,077 
against the Mutual Life of New York 
was dismissed by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in Washington recently. The 
matter grew out of the loss of $4,786,947 
charged off as a bad debt in 1920, the 
cost of Austrian gold rentes forcibly ex- 
changed for war loan bonds during the 
war. The Mutual Life deducted this 
amount from gross income in 1920. 

The company ceased to do business in 
Austria before the war but maintained 
an office for the purpose of liquidating 
its Austrian business, it was brought out 
at the hearing. The four million dol- 
lars in Austrian gold rentes was depos- 
ited with the government as a condition 
of doing business in that country. 

During the war the office was taken 
over by the government and the gold 
rentes exchanged for war loan bonds. 
Following the war the company refused 
to accept the transaction and applied for 
restitution of the gold rentes, which was 
refused. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the 
same annual production of new business. ‘Senior 
Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years and are 
drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in produc- 
tion. Most of them are still active. Some, at 50 to 
70 years of age, are doing even a million or more. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Office Management Ass’n 
Annual Meeting Plans 


MANY INTERESTING FEATURES 





Conference at Toronto Oct. 12-14 to 
Have Several Prominent 
Guest Speakers 





The program for the eighth annual 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
agement Association has been completed 
and includes a most interesting series 
of addresses, reports and conferences. 
The meeting will be held at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, October 12 to 14. 
The full business session will be supple- 
mented with social features for the 
guests. 

Four important committees will make 
their reports. The committee on home 
office activities aiming to promote con- 
servation of business is headed by H. S. 
Arnold of the Massachusetts Mutual. 
H. C. Pennicke of the American Central 
will report as chairman of the personnel 
administration committee. The home of- 
fice buildings committee chairman is 
Charles M. Taylor of the Provident Mu- 
tual A. E. Pequegnat of the Mutual 
Life of Canada will present the commit- 
tee report on home office statistical and 
operating expenses. 

_ George S. Henry, premier of the prov- 
ince of Ontario, is to open the confer- 
ence by a short address. Richard W. 
Hill, secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, will open the Monday 
afternoon session with a talk on the 
value of special educational work con- 
ducted in business institutions. Gilbert 
Be Jackson, professor of economics at 
the University of Toronto, will speak 
about “The Business Executive and his 
Economic Background.” A. B. Segur, in- 


_ dustrial engineer of A. B. Segur & Co., 


will explain “Training Clerical Work- 
ers for Mechanical and Mental-Me- 
chanical Office Operations.” The edu- 


| cational program of the Insurance In- 


stitute of Toronto will be discussed by 
its secretary, C. E. Elvins. 

Association members taking an active 
part in the discussions include Adolph 
A. Rydgren, Continental American Life, 
who is president of the association; F. L. 
Rowland, Lincoln National Lite; 5B. J. 
Perry, Massachusetts Mutual; W. D. 
Provident Mutual; Homer O. 


p) White, Fidelity Mutual; R. Wells Leib, 


p Assurance ; 


Franklin Life. 


Also L. D, Ramsay, Business Men’s 
‘ Miss Elizabeth O’Rourke, 
Lincoln National; Elbert D. Murphy, 
New York Life; D. N. Warters, Bank- 
ers Life; Paul F. Bourscheidt, Peoria 
= G. W. Skilton, Connecticut Gen- 
An informal banquet is to be held at 
the hotel Monday night. Tuesday the 
Stroup will visit the new home office 


¢ building of the Canada Life. 


; feature of the conference. 
» ‘as been arranged for the ladies, and 


Private business show will be a 
A program 


golf privileges have been secured, 





_ SETS VANCOUVER APPOINTMENT 


en W. Clegg Named Aetna Life 
eneral Agent in Canada Territory ; 
Succeeds Gordon H. Bell 
ae Prominent resident of Vancouver, 
an. Howard W. Clegg, has been ap- 
ss a general agent for the Aetna 
ue in that territory. He succeeds Gor- 
7 H. Bell, who has resigned. 
*. a Clegg has had a broad business 
oe and financial training. He 
700 Re British Columbia to open a 
a office for an investment organi- 
— n and later established his own in- 
crm firm. In 1929, at the age of 
A pa, he took charge of the gen- 
ta agency in the Eastern section of 
ario for a Canadian company. He be- 


ongs to many clubs izati 
: aS and organizations 
n British Columbia. 


Deposit in Home State 
Held Valid in Another 


PACIFIC STATES LIFE CASE 





Attorney General Holds Deposit in Col- 
orado May Qualify Company 
In Illinois 





Under the operation of an optional re- 
serve deposit law a deposit of part of 
the legal reserve of a life insurance 
company of another state with the insur- 
ance commissioner of the home state 
may be included in determining whether 
the company has fulfilled the require- 
ment of a deposit for admission to an- 
other state if no policies have been is- 
sued bearing a certificate that the full 
reserve on the policies has been de- 
posited, according to an opinion of 
Attorney General Oscar E. Carlstrom of 
Illinois in response to an inquiry by 
Superintendent of Insurance Harry W. 
Hanson. The question was whether the 
Pacific States Life of Denver was quali- 
fied for a license in Illinois to write life 
insurance. The company is already ad- 
mitted for accident and health insurance. 

The company has on deposit with the 
Colorado Insurance Commissioner, Jack- 
son Cochrane, $52,145 under the optional 
reserve deposit law of Colorado, the 
opinion explained. Including this sum, 
the company is qualified to write life 
insurance in Illinois, but there was a 
question in Mr. Hanson’s mind whether 
or not the reserve deposit might be con- 
strued to be held for the benefit and 
security of only a certain class of policy- 
holders instead of for all policyholders 
of the company. The company’s total 
net reserve value is $2,606,047. 

Mr. Carlstrom reached the conclusion 
that the Colorado Commissioner con- 
strues the optional reserve deposit law 
to mean that a company may, at its 
option, deposit less than the ascertained 
valuation of all of its policies. There is 
no decision on this point or any con- 
struction of the language of the Colorado 
statute regarding this matter, he said. 





STORER HAS MANY FRIENDS 





They Would Like to See Him President 
of National Association; Successful 
in Insurance From Start 

Elbert Storer of Indianapolis is having 
considerable support for presidency of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is now ranking vice-presi- 
dent. He did good work as chairman of 
the membership committee of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Storer began his career in Iowa 
and was successful from the first day. 
At the start he was with the Central 
Life; then he became agency supervisor 
in Nebraska for the Fidelity Mutual; 
next he opened Indiana for the Bankers 
Life. His agency has lead the country 
for the company three times. His In- 
dianapolis friends says: 

“Mr. Storer is a thinker, planner, and 
a worker. He is forward looking, too, 
in mapping out sales schemes. He has 
considerable personal charm; is modest 
and forceful.” 


’ KLINGENBERGER PROMOTED 

J. J. Klingenberger, auditor of the 
Lincoln National Life, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary as well. He 
has been with the company since 1912, 
when he became secretary to the audi- 
tor. In 1922 he was appointed auditor 
of agency accounts and branch offices, 
and in February of this year auditor of 
the company. 


NEW MGR. OF NEWARK OFFICE 

Peter Reid, who has been associated 
with the Prudential for a little more than 
twelve years, and recently superintend- 
ent of the Orange, N. J., district for 
the company, has resigned and is now 
manager at the Newark office of the 
Colonial Life of America, succeeding M. 
C. Brock, who has resigned on account 
of ill health. 














A Vigorous 
Membership... 


Although the New England Mu- 
tual has been underwriting lives 
continuously since 1843, the 
vigor of its membership is main- 
tained by the influx of healthy 


young lives. 


More than half of the new Polli- 
cyholders last year were between 





the ages of 22 and 37. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Post Office Square 























MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL AGENTS 

C. S. Huffman and W. A. McKinney 
of Decatur, Ill., have been appointed gen- 
eral agents for Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. They will operate 
under the firm name of Huffman & Mc- 
Kinney. 


LAPSE RATIO 1.7% 

F. Barrows, Penn Mutual agent at 
Xenia, Ohio, who died recently after 
thirty-seven years with the company, had 
a lapse rate of 1.7% on $50,000,000 in 
force. He died on the anniversary of his 
joining the company. 











WHAT IS 
YOUR GOAL? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a 
company having a reputation of 
more than half a century of fair 
dealing? Is it to make a live and 
let live contract with a company 
offering close Head Office coopera- 
tion, modern policy forms and a 
successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has 
more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Low Rate Life 


Retirement Income 


Family Income 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
i 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presudent 
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TREND OF INVESTMENTS BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


J. G. White & Co., Inc., a Wall Street 
investment house, has issued the annual 
edition, 1930, of “A Study of the Diver- 
sification of Insurance Company Invest- 
ments.” The combined holdings reviewed 
are nearly fifteen billions of dollars. De- 
spite heavy losses suffered in stocks dur- 
ing the past two years there is no indi- 
cation that those companies which have 
heretofore invested primarily in equities 
have undergone any basic change in in- 
vestment policy. Such companies, as a 
group, continued to invest primarily in 
stocks during 1930. 

From the standpoint of diversification, 
the J. G. White & Co. study shows that 
the year 1930 marked a sharp reversal 
of the trend toward relatively smaller 
bond holdings, which had. been in evi- 
cence since 1924. Much of this gain in 
the percentage of bonds to total invest- 
ments in 1930, however, was occasioned 
by the decline in value of stock holdings, 
which automatically increased the ratio of 
bonds to total investments. Another out- 
standing feature from the standpoint of 
diversification is that the increasing pref- 
erence for public utility bonds among all 
classes of companies, which has_ been 
characteristic of recent years, is again 
clearly apparent in 1930. 

Except for the group comprising life 
companies, results in 1930 
were substantially poorer than in 1929. 


investment 


The thirty-three life insurance companies 
included in the study showed an appre- 
ciation of .99% in value of stock 
bond holdings in 1930. This gain in val- 
ues represents the only time in the past 
two years that any group has been able 
to report appreciation in security values. 


and 


The group of twenty fire insurance com- 
panies classified as those investing over 
40% in stocks, showed the poorest in- 
vestment performance of any group re- 
porting depreciation of 19.12%, as com- 
pared with depreciation of only 2.64% in 
1929. 
panies included in the group classified as 
those investing less than 40% in stocks 
reported depreciation of 6.95% in value 
of security holdings during 1930, as com- 
pared with depreciation of only 1.10% in 
1929. Twenty-five United States branches 
of foreign fire insurance companies, with 
depreciation of only 2.99% in 1930, show 
the best experience of any group other 
than life companies. Depreciation of the 
same group in 1929 was only 1.09%. The 
twenty-five casualty and miscellaneous 
companies included in the study show de- 


The forty-three fire insurance com- 


preciation of 5.46% in security values in 
1930, as compared with 1.53% in 1929. 
Analysis of the uses to which new 
money was put in 1930 indicates that no 
basic change of investment policy took 
place in the past year in any group of 
companies, as between relative impor- 
tance of bond and stock commitments. 
The fire 


which have been essentially stock in- 


group of twenty companies 
vestors continued to invest primarily in 
equities in 1930, but in a slightly lower 
total investments. All 
groups invested in stocks a percentage of 
new funds greater than their respective 


ratio to other 


ratios of stocks to total investments at 
the beginning of the year. In no case, 
however, was the difference so signifi- 
cant as to indicate a change in_ basic 
policy. 

As of the close of 1930, the thirty- 
three life companies included in the study 
had 46.3% of total funds invested in 
bonds, as compared with 46.6% at the 
close of 1929 and 50.2% in 1924. Mort- 
gage holdings from 51.8% to 
50.5% in the past year, while stock hold- 
ings, comprising chiefly preferred and 
guaranteed issues, rose from 2.6% to 3.2% 
of total investments. Diversification of 
the combined bond accounts of the thir- 


declined 


ty-three life companies shows a sharp de- 
cline in the percentage of railroad bond 
holdings and United States Government 
further increase in 
holdings of public utility bonds. These 
changes are continuations of trends that 
have been apparent since 1924, and which 
in that period have reduced Government 
bond holdings from 18.0% of total bond 
holdings in 1924 to 4.8% in 1930, and rails 
53.0% to 48.0% during the same 
period. Utility bond holdings, meanwhile, 
have increased from 11.0% to 26.2%. 

The twenty fire insurance companies 
classified as those investing more than 
40% in stocks showed 72.2% so invested 
at the close of 1930, as compared with 
73.6% at the close of 1929. The percent- 
age of bond holdings rose from 25% to 
26.1% in the past year, while mortgages 
increased from 1.4% to 1.7%. The de- 
crease in ratio of stock holdings and the 
increase in the percentage of bonds to 
total investments represents reversals of 
trends that had been uninterrupted since 
1924. Bond holdings of 26.1%, although 
showing a slight increase in 1930, are still 
far below the 1924 figure of 41.5%. The 
bulk of new money invested in 1930 by 
companies in this group again went into 
stocks, notwithstanding the heavy loss 
suffered in stocks in the past two years. 

The group of forty-three fire insurance 
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R. HOWARD BLAND 





R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, has 
returned to his desk in excellent health 
except a slight ailment which will neces- 
sitate a minor tonsil operation the lat- 
ter part of September. 

ee 


Jennie Sue Daniel, editor of the Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and one 
of the best known women in the fire 
and casualty insurance field, will be the 
guest of Percy H. Goodwin, president of 
the National Association, and Mrs. Good- 
win for a week at their San Diego, Calif., 
home prior to the annual convention of 
the association which will be held at Los 
Angeles during the week of Septem- 
ber 21. 


* * x 
Carlton C. McCall, president of the 
general underwriting firm of Wilson, 


rorster and McCall, Inc., of Buffalo, has 
been elected a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kenmore, the latter com- 
munity being a large residential suburb 
of Buffalo. 








companies originally classified as those 
investing less than 40% in stocks, had 
41.7% so invested at the close of 1930, as 
compared with 41.2% at the end of 1929. 
The percentage of bonds to total invest- 
ments declined from 55.6% in 1929 to 
54.8% in 1930, while mortgages increased 
from 3.2% to 3.5% of total holdings. The 
diversification of bond holdings for this 
group, as of the close of 1930, shows a 
reduction in the percentage of U. S. Gov- 
ernment and railroad obligations, and in- 
creases in the percentages of public util- 
ity, industrial, Canadian and municipal 
bonds. 

The twenty-five casualty and miscella- 
neous companies included in the J. G. 
White & Co. study show 34.6% of total 
investments in stocks, 62.0% in bonds 
and 3.4% in mortgages at the close of 
1930. These percentages represent a 
slight decline in stock holdings, a slight 
gain in bonds, and no change in the case 
of mortgages. The diversification of bond 
holdings, at the close of 1930 shows re- 
ductions in the percentages of U. S. Gov- 
ernment, municipal and rail bonds and in- 
creases in percentage holdings of utility, 
industrial and Canadian government ob- 
ligations. 


















































Ogden H. Hammond, who is associated 
with Frank & DuBois, brokers, Gold 
Street, New York, and who formerly was 
ambassador to Spain, sailed for Europe 
on the Paris Saturday midnight. David 
H. Knott, who organized the General 
Surety; John A. Stevenson, vice-presj- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, and Major 
Alexander E. Patterson, general agent of | 
that company in Chicago, were among 
the other passengers. “| 

a oe 

William H. Danforth, president of Ral- | 
ston Purina Mills of St. Louis, with | 
branch mills both in the East and West, § 
was elected a director of the New York 
Life at the regular monthly meeting of 
the company’s board of directors at its 
home office in New York. Mr. Danforth 
is one of the leaders in the milling in- 
dustry of the country; is a director of 
the Joint Stock Land Bank, of the Union 
Trust Co. and of Washington University, 
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all in St. Louis, and a trustee of Berea pl 
College, Kentucky. th 
ees ie 
Frederick W. Ladue, vice-president of th 
the Brooklyn National Life, is national 
president of the Theta Chi fraternity pe 
which is celebrating its seventy-fifth an- th 
niversary August 27 to 30 at Norwich fe 
University, Northfield, Vt. Both Gov- ne 
ernor Stanley C. Wilson of Vermont ani At 
Governor John G. Winant of New Hamp- 4 
shire are on the program to welcome the 
members of the fraternity who are to at- fal 
tend from all sections of the country. | 
x ok x ; of 
Sir George May, formerly chief finar- = 
cial officer of the Prudential Assurance ho 
of London, is chairman of the British be 
Government Economy Committee which ob 
has issued an important report showing Ww: 
economies of nearly half a billion dollars as 
in the first year of the committee’s op- m; 
eration. The committee had set itself en 
the task of covering a prospective defi sit 
ciency for the next twelve months of bu 
$600,000,000. tif 
se co 
J. Ross Moore, manager of the Na a 
tional Automobile Underwriters Ass0- wa 
ciation, will return in a few days from 
a short vacation trip to -Europe. He ale 
went over on the New York with his§}  ¢, 
sister who plans to spend several months pie 
abroad. er 
* * x nid 
James W. Edgerton, attached to tht rm 
Central New Jersey agency of the Prov ves 
dent Mutual Life, which is under the tin 
supervision of Bert Stowell, is celebrat- 
ing his twenty-fifth anniversary of ser\- 
ice with the company. 
ee 
Shirley E. Moisant, publisher of “Ass x 
ciation News,” Kankakee, Ill, has ar ag 
nounced the increase of his subscripticl les 
rates from fifty cents to one dollar é oa 
year. of 
ae. oe 
E. R. Ledbetter of Oklahoma City lei) if 
Sunday for Hartford, where he will a pon 
tend the national meeting of the Act™@y 
Life August 25, 26 and 27. Other mete mg | 
bers of the Ledbetter agency who W “a 
attend the meeting are Russell Mill as 
office agent, and Reynolds Garner, s?* - 
cial agent, who will leave next wee for 
* * OX ee No 
Miss Sarah de Graffenreid, daughter “ At 
T. H. de Graffenreid, Virginia state age" Tes 
for the North British & Mercantit Mi) ap 
group, with Richmond headquarters, me 
make her bow to Richmond society #™ opi 
fall. yor 
es Dey 
W. C. Hill, managing editor of The ent 
Standard, Boston, returned this we abi 
from Europe on the Leviathan. Soc 
* * * er 
Clarence A. Ludlum, former WOPQ 8° 
president of the Home of New York, * lo 
enjoying his European trip. He was” bse 





Nuremberg August 10. 
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A Visit to the Norie-Millers 


While in Scotland recently I had the 
pleasure of spending a day with F. Norie- 
Miller, director and general manager of 
the General Accident; his son, Stanley, 
deputy manager; and other members of 
this organization. 

It is a shame, from an American stand- 
point, that it is physically impossible for 
the Norie-Millers to transport their 
homes to the U. S. A., because I have 
never visited more attractive places and 
American insurance men would get quite 
a kick in seeing them. 

The estate of F. Norie-Miller is called 
Cleeve, and in it a great many insurance 
men have been entertained, the memory 
of such entertainment lasting a long time 
as there could not be a more delightful 
host. The big house is reached by a 
beautiful driveway and it contains many 
objects of art, but what intrigued me most 
was the library in the large 1iving room 
as there seemed to be hundreds of books, 
many of them of great interest. The 
entire atmosphere of the place, as one 
sits comfortably before the fire which 
burns in the large grate under the beau- 
tiful mantelpiece, lends itself to pleasant 
conversation. On the night I attended 
a dinner at Cleeve one of the guests 
was an Australian banker. 

The estate of Stanley Norie-Miller is 
also a place worth going to Scotland to 
see as it is on top of a mountain some 
miles from Perth, with many acres, flow- 
er gardens of rare beauty and captivating 
lanes and other walks. There are some 
farmer tenants on this property whose 
residential rights date back to feudal 
times, 

aS a 


F. Norie-Miller’s Career 


A man of lovable characteristics, F. 
Norie-Miller has had one of those careers 
which belong to people in business fairy- 
land; i. ec. he carved it out himself and 
reached his present eminence because 
of business acumen, an extreme intelli- 
gence, and the power of making quick 
decisions and taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities. At the start his career was that 
of law, his entrance into insurance be- 
mg unique. His father was playing chess 
with the director of an insurance com- 
Pany. He told the director about his son 
and it resulted in the boy going to work 
Ne .an insurance company in London. 
AD ae Miller kept eyes and ears open. 
_ ome Stage of his insurance career he 
ahi ed the conclusion that he had the 
ona ra head the underwriting depart- 
iain ie company and he made that 
Weller 4 aoe Although an extremely 
sn, egret e management had already 
thllnains at he had a mind, energy, 
then: 9 and high spirits considerably 
sidlane med erage and he was made as- 
a erwriter, the chief underwrit- 
rm § a4 man much older. He made 
good, 
don (Ct considerable experience in Lon- 
ingttran ough still a very young man as 

ance executives go, he saw an op- 





























portunity with the General Accident. At 
the time a small company and_ very 
young, as it had been organized in 1885, 
the General Accident had had a misfor- 
tune as its manager had left the company 
in the lurch. Mr. Norie-Miller made the 
directors a proposition to take over the 
management, buy a considerable block of 
stock and he guaranteed that he would 
put it on its feet. With him in control 
the success of the company was amazing, 
and he is responsible for the marvelous 
position it has won throughout the world 
and for its great success. 

First he branched out in the United 
Kingdom, and after fourteen years began 
the extension overseas and offices were 





General’s Grant of Arms 


planted, first in the United States, then 
in European countries, and soon after 
in Canada, South Africa, Australia, India 
and British territories. 

* ok Ok 


Extensive Traveler 


F. Norie-Miller’s work was hard, with 
attention to every detail, involving tens 
of thousands of miles of travel, the trips 
including visits to all parts of the globe. 
For instance, he has made _ thirty-four 
round trips to the United States. He has 
never objected to travel. In every coun- 
try he made and kept friends. Some idea 
of the company’s prestige can be gauged 
by the fact that the General has for a 
good many years held a Royal Warrant 
from King George V—and previously 
from King Edward VII—as insurers of 
the court’s motor cars, an honor which 
has not been received by any other in- 
surance company. For two years the 
company furnished to the Morris Motors, 
Ltd., the insurance for every Morris car 
which was sold in Great Britain. This 
has resulted in the company having an 
extremely strong connection among Mor- 
ris owners and dealers. 

* * x 


Perth 


The home office of the General is lo- 
cated in historic environs. Perth, once 
capital of Scotland, is also that nation’s 
oldest city, and through it runs the Tay 
River. In 1339 it was besieged by the 
regent Robert; and in 1437 it was the 
scene of the murder of James I. In 1715 
it was taken by the Earl of Mar. The 


home office is situated on the banks of 
the River Tay and from the desk of 
Norie-Miller can be seen ducks and other 
fowl swimming leisurely on the river. 

* * x 


Recent Grant of Arms 


Early this year the Lord Lyon King of 
Arms, by Letters Patent, assigned to the 
General Accident a grant of arms, the 
bearings being depicted in the center of 
this page. 

The arms upon the shield, including the 
Paschal Lamb, are based on those of the 
City of Perth, the arms, however, being 
differenced from those of the City by 
variation in the background and omission 
of the Royal Tressure borne by Perth 
as the ancient capital of Scotland. The 
lion in the crest refers to part of the 
armorial bearings of the Earl of Airlie, 
one of the directors of the corporation, 
and the cross molin is an allusion to F. 
Norie-Miller of Cleeve, director and gen- 
eral manager. (Molin is old French form 
of moulin, meaning mill, probably from 
its resemblance to a windmill’s sails.) 
The eagle supporters have a double sig- 
nificance, from their reference to the 
supporters of the City of Perth, and to 
the Corporation’s important interests in 
the United States. 

x * x 


A Chinese Souvenir 


In the home office are some interesting 
souvenirs of Mr. Norie-Miller’s many 
trips abroad. In a corner is a huge Chi- 
nese silken shade, covering the top of a 
pole, and looking like a huge lamp shade. 
It was presented to the General’s mana- 
ger by the Chinese representatives of the 
company, and is similar to the poles with 
silken shades which are carried at the 
head of processions in honor of mandar- 
ins and preceding them. Mr. Norie-Mil- 
ler has not yet marched down the street 
headed by this pole and silken shade, but 
it makes an attractive decoration for his 
private office, and he very much appre- 
ciates the gift. 

xk * x 


Half Century In Insurance 


Following the last annual meeting ot 
the General Accident, which was the 
forty-fifth annual meeting, and at which 
the best report and statement of accounts 
in the history of the company was sub- 
mitted to shareholders, the dividend for 
the year being one shilling per share 
higher than the previous year, F. Norie- 
Miller delivered a personal message to 
representatives of the company. In part 
he said: 

“It has been my privilege to attend 
every annual meeting of the company. 
It is over’ fifty-one years since I started 
in insurance business. For forty-five of 
these I have acted as general manager, 
and I cannot help being proud of the 
wonderful attainment of the company 
during these years. We are now in the 
front rank of British insurance comna- 
nies, with over fourteen million pounds 
of assets, and transacting business in ev- 
ery part of the world. 

“In my message at this time last year 
I referred to the first annual meeting 
of the company. Our income then was 
under £2,700 and our paid up capital only 
£5,000. In replying to a vote of thanks 
I stated then that that was the first 
meeting of a company which was to be 
one of the great insurance corporations 
of Great Britain. My prophecy is ful- 
filled. 

“TI have still the happiness of directing 
the affairs of the company and my great- 
est joy is the happy association I have 
with directors, executives and all ranks 
of the staff of the company at head of- 
fice and at the home branches, and all 
those whom I have had an opportunity 
of meeting abroad. 

“T hope that notwithstanding the con- 
tinuance of the world trade depression 
this current year will be as successful as 
the last, and it can be if all our repre- 
sentatives will continue their splendid 
work.” 

The income of the General Accident 








F. NORIE-MILLER 


from all sources last year was £8,360,954. 
After paying a dividend of 5% on the 
preference stock, and fourteen shillings 
per share on the Ordinary shares, trans- 
ferring £30,000 to the staff pension fund, 
£160,000 to the reserve for depreciation 
of investments and adjustment of ex- 
change, and £43,200 to the general re- 
serve fund, making that fund £1,000,000, 
a balance of £386,890 was carried forward. 

The total funds, including capital at 
call, now amount to £13,384,255. 

x * x 


The Late Mrs. F. Norie-Miller 


There was grief in many parts of the 
insurance world when news was received 
of the tragic death of Mrs. Norie-Miller 
on the Sunday before Easter following 
a visit she had made to Southern France. 
She had traveled so extensively with her 
husband that her acquaintance among in- 
surance people was very wide. In an 
obituary about Mrs. Norie-Miller the 
General’s Review said: 

“Grace Harvey Norie-Miller, a daugh- 
ter of the late Reverend H. J. Day, Rec- 
tor of Chestnut, Herts., was born in 1863, 
and married in 188, so that she had been 
at her husband’s side through the whole 
of his long career with the General and 
had seen the Corporation grow from a 
small local office to one known in all five 
continents. Of her two sons, one left 
the service of the Corporation to give 
his life in the service of his country, 
the other is now deputy general manager. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
General—better known to her, perhaps, 
by its old familiar name of G. A.—occu- 
pied a very large place in her life, and 
she took a close and active interest in 
the Corporation’s welfare. The many di- 
rectors and agents of the Corporation, 
both at home and abroad, who have at 
one time or another been : guests at 
Cleeve, will mourn her as a kind hostess 
and as a personal friend. ae 

“During the War years Mrs. Norie- 
Miller, like her husband, did a great deal 
on behalf of service men and in particu- 
lar of the Belgian refugees; in recog- 
nition of her good work the King of the 
Belgians conferred on her the Medal of 
Queen Elizabeth. Among her many char- 
itable interests in Perth, the Cathedral 
of St. Ninians and the Perth Royal In- 
firmary were especially dear to her 
heart.” 

* * * 


“Floating Debt” Defined 


A prominent local agent in a suburban 
town who is also a noted yachtsman and 
a clever financier was asked by one of 
his special agents recently, “What is a 
floating debt?” “Own a yacht, sir; own 
a yacht.” 
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Hilary R. Chambers 
Dies At Office Here 


NATIONAL F. & M. VICE-PRES. 





Related to Jameson and Frelinghuysen 
Families; Director of Globe & Rut- 
gers and Other Companies 
Hilary R. Chambers, vice-president of 
the National Fire & Marine of New 
York and the Stuyvesant, died suddenly 
Tuesday afternoon at his offices at 111 
William Street following a heart attack. 
He was 68 years old and had been in 
insurance for many years. Mr. Cham- 
bers was a director also of the National 
F. & M. and likewise on the boards of 
the Globe & Rutgers, the Hamilton Fire 
and the Insurance Co. of the State of 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chambers was born in New York 
the son of Talbot Wilson and Louisa 
Frelinghuysen Chambers. His ancestors 
on both sides were of colonial stock and 
were prominent in the Revolution. His 
widow, Mrs. Maria Jameson Chambers, 
and two sons, survive. Mr. Chambers 
had homes at 12 East Eighty-sixth Street 
and at Mahopac, N. Y. 

From 1886 to 1890, after leaving Co- 
lumbia University Mr. Chambers was the 
statistician of the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. In that time he wrote the 
“Mercantile Telegraph Code” and_ the 
handbook of the exchange. In addition 
to his later insurance connections he was 
a directo in several other companies and 
organizations. He was married at Som- 
erville, N. J., in 1893. His clubs included 
the Drug & Chemical, Alpha Delta Phi, 
National Republican, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mahopac and Mahopac Golf. He 
was also a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


J. C. MYERS WITH CAMDEN 
Becomes Manager of Loss Department; 
Well Known in Detroit As 
Lawyer and Adjuster 
John C. Myers is joining the home 
ofce of Camden Fire on September 1 
as manager of the loss department. He 
is a native of Michigan and was educated 
in that state, graduating from the De- 
troit College of Law in 1913. He was 
admitted to practice in the state and fed- 
eral courts the same year. After being 
associated with Judge Thomas M. Cotter, 
attorney, for a number of insurance com- 
panies Mr. Myers became staff adjuster 

at Detroit for the Home in 1920. 

In 1926 Mr. Myers formed the Gen- 
eral Adjusting Co. with offices in De- 
troit, Pontiac and Flint. Later an office 
was opened in Windsor, Ontario. Mr. 
Myers is a member of the American Bar 
Association, the Oakland County Bar As- 
sociation and the Founders Society of 
the Detroit Art Institute. 

DU PONT INSURANCE 
Reports in Wilmington That Subsidiary 
May Be Formed to Handle 
This Line 

Rumors in Wilmington, Del., are to 
the effect that E. I. du Pont De Nemours 
& Co. may form some sort of a sub- 
sidiary company to handle the insurance 
of this big outfit; and that “Jack” Mont- 
gomery, prominent local agent in that 
city, who for years has been handling 
the du Pont line, may be offered the 
management of it on a salary or some 
similar arrangement. 


DEATH OF HENRY A. ALLYN 


Henry A. Allyn, formerly an officer of 
the Hartford Fire but inactive for many 
years, died last week at South Portland, 
Me., at the age of 77 years. He had 
been an invalid for the last fifteen years. 


Marine Analysis By 
U. S. Shipping Board 


CARGO PREMIUMS'- DECLINED 
Hull Business Last Year Remained at 
About 1929 Level; Data On 
Reinsurance Lines 

Marine insurance premiums, less rein- 
surance in the United States, written in 
this country during 1930 by sixty-four 
American and thirty-three admitted for- 
eign companies, amounted to $50,740,000. 
This was about $10,000,000 less than in 
1929 according to the Bureau of Finance 
of the United States Shipping Board. The 
decline was entirely in cargo business, 
the hull risks remaining about the same. 
Reinsurance with non-admitted insurers 
totaled $6,538,000 in 1930 compared with 
$8,696,000 in the preceding year. The to- 
tal net premiums which remained in the 
United States aggregated $44,202,000, a 
decline of around $7,500,000 from the year 
before. 

Hull premiums of the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates decreased from ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 in 1929 to about 
$7,100,000 last year. Four-fifths of the 
total marine business written originally in 
this country was done by American com- 
panies. 

The 
part: 

American insurance companies report- 
ed $40,315,000 as original premiums. Of 
this amount 52% was for cargo insurance 
and 48% for hull, a decrease in percent- 
age of cargo insurance and an increase in 
percentage of hull insurance as against 
60% and 40%, respectively, for previous 
year. 

Of the total hull insurance premiums of 
$19,400,000, approximately $11,000,000 was 
distributed as reinsurance with various 
\merican and foreign companies. 

Of the total cargo premiums, $21,000,- 
000, there was distributed as reinsurance 
$16,500,000. As indicated above, this re- 
insurance on hull and cargo business is 
about evenly divided between American 
and foreign companies. 


Amount Sent Abroad 


Out of a total of $40,315,000 premiums 
received by American companies, 10% 
was sent abroad for reinsurance, as com- 
pared with 12% last year. This amount, 
however, represented only about one- 
sixth of all reinsurance by American 
companies. In other words, out of the 
total of $27,500,000 reinsurance premiums 
$4,400,000 went to foreign nonadmitted 
companies, $9,400,000 to foreign admitted 
companies, and $13,800,000 to American 
companies. 

Foreign insurance companies admitted 
to do business in United States, reported 
total original premiums as $10,425,000, of 


Bureau’s statement follows in 


Five Year Fire Loss 
Record in Kentucky 


RATIO FOR ALL RISKS 53% 





Mercantile Risks Show Up Well While 
Some Classes of Industrials Have 
Bad Loss Ratio 





Figures taken from a compilation of 
fire underwriting records of the Depart- 
& Rates at 
Frankfort, Ky., as compiled by George 


ment of Fire Prevention 
B. Caywood, statistician, and covering the 
1926-1930 
much of interest to underwriters. 

In the grand total of all business writ- 
ten, with premiums and losses, a loss 
ratio of 53.42% is shown. Experiences in 
some classes have been quite bad. Cereal 
and flour mills show a loss ratio of 
176.57% ; lumber yards with a 56% loss 
ratio are better than generally supposed ; 
and the same is true of tobacco in barns 
at 52.53%. But sprinklered risks showed 
a heavy loss increase in 1930, and for the 
fire year period a ratio of 76.56%. Grain 
elevators and warehouses are rather high 
at 62.91%; woodworking plants, 84.44%; 
mining risks, 71.88%; farm properties, 
70.88% ; seasonal cottages, 69.26% ; while 
protected frame dwellings show 53.53%; 
as against 81.11% for unprotected frame 
dwellings. 

Mercantile risks show up very well. 
Protected brick mercantile buildings, 
41.98% ; protected frame mercantile build- 
ings, 27.62%; unprotected mercantile 
buildings, frame and brick, 58.43%; mer- 
cantile stocks, brick, protected, 47.45%; 
frame protected, 41.72%; mercantile brick 
and frame, unprotected, 56.67%; and 
mercantile contents, fireproof, 39.60%. 

The grand totals for the five year pre- 
mium all classes, showing loss ratio of 
53.42% is perhaps somewhat better than 
can be expected in the next five years, 
as during a part of that period the com- 
panies were collecting from 6 to 12%% 
more premiums than as today permitted. 
The year 1930 was a heavy loss year in 
the state, but some lines held nicely. 

Grand totals follow: 


period of inclusive, contain 





Business Written 


HOE: chon ieee $1,007,138,738 
Lo 27 RET AG re 893,269,090 
Lo Ss epee hme 977,531,458 
BDO as score yen cee 1,005,755,125 
HOGDH. Asse oe dts soe 969,666,548 

UR OtAlS. A.cdactedeae $4,853,360,959 
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which 70% was for cargo premiums and 
30% for hull. Cargo premiums were $7,- 
300,000, representing a decrease from the 
previous year of about $4,000,000. The 
hull premiums, $3,000,000, were $500,000 
less than last year. (See statement of 
reinsurance attached.) 

Questionnaire reports from American 
companies indicated a total of $60,069,000 
premiums. As this sum included all pre- 
miums received by each company, the re- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1930 


sibaieesiesisions eaiasslape is mies - $1,000,000.00 
boeene eee wee coceee 1,276,758.29 
see cee s Cerseseccescesooes 235,530.00 
$08 Weise eieiees.ce eosee  2,172,133.30 
cccccccccccccces  4,684,421.59 














Premiums Losses 
$10,512,256 $6,240,893 
10,246,804 5,081,551 
10,477,483 5,029,020 
10,008,430 4,496,859 
9,563,062 6,298,015 
$50,808,035 $27,146,338 





JOCELYN EVANS DEAD 
Prominent P. & I. Leader Succumbs; 
Was With Johnson & Higgins For 
a Number of Years 
Jocelyn Herle de Grasse Evans, presi- 
dent of the Shipowners Claims Bureau, 
Inc., which is manager of the American 
Protection & Indemnity Association, 
died on Sunday at Torrington, Conn. 
He was a director and secretary also of 
the latter organization. Mr. Evans had 
been a leader in P. & I. insurance for 
more than fifteen years and was up w- 
til 1926 with Johnson & Higgins. In 
that year the P. & I. business was seg- 
regated and the present bureau was 

formed with Mr. Evans as head. 

Mr. Evans was born in England, the 
son of the late Sir Francis and Lady 
Evans, but lived in the United States 
for many years. He is survived by his 
widow, Blanche Rumsey Evans. _ Inter 
ment was at Bath, N. Y. Mr. Evans was 
51 years of age. 








STOCK INCREASE PROPOSED 

Stockholders of the Homeseekers Fire 
of Wheeling, W. Va.,° will meet next 
Monday, August 24, to act on the 
recommendations of the board of direc’ 
tors that the capital be increased from 


$200,000 to $300,000. 
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My Three Days In Europe 


Instead of going fishing or swimming 
or boating or camping in this country 
on my vacation I went over to Europe 
and I am glad I did. Seventeen days 
after leaving New York I was looking 
at the Statue of Liberty on my return. 
I took the Leviathan and came back on 
her, Tourist Third class. It wasn’t very 
expensive. The exact amount of time 
spent on European soil was three days. 

What can you see in three days? A 
lot. True, you skip the Riviera, Greek 
ruins, old German cities, Scandinavian 
fjords, Soviet community farms and a 
lot of other things, but you can get an 
eye full of medieval Europe, art galleries, 
Parisian boulevards and Latin Quarter 
cafes, Versailles, Tower of London, 
3uckingham Palace, Fleet Street—yes, 
enough of the old world to offer you 
priceless memories which you will cherish 
a lifetime. 

Let’s see what I did see. 


The Quaint and Clean Houses of 
Cherbourg 

The quaint houses of Cherbourg sitting 
along the quai looked so clean and neat I 
could hardly believe they were not 
models. Just seeing that such scenes ex- 
ist outside light opera and the movies 
gave the trip a good start. The passen- 
gers were acting rather silly, I thought, 
yelling what scraps of French they 
knew, flirting with the girls along the 
pier; whistling at the gendarmes. 

When I landed at Cherbourg I was 
very much surprised to find the porters 
and waiters understanding my French, 
and I theirs when they spoke to me. 
ala both of us were bluffing a little 
it. 

Even the brooks in the residential sec- 
tion of Cherbourg seemed somehow spe- 
cial, as we rode by in our train to Paris, 
and it was something of a shock to come 
to the open fields and find grass, trees 
and cows like those at home. But the 
rocks were very different, and the horse 
drawn hacks looked odd. 

After we had travelled 3,000 miles to 
find romance we were irritated to see 
signs along the railroad reading, “Visit 
Egypt for Romance.” 

When I heard the locomotive whistle 
blow a thin peep I understood why the 
French word for whistle is “siffle.” 

The thing that most impressed one 
traveler as we went through Normandy 
was that the orchards were carpeted 
with grass. 

Lots of Train Rubbernecking 

Despite the signs in the trains not to 
Stand in the corridors we all stood most 
of the way to Paris, looking out the 
windows. 

It was in Caen that we got our first 

glimpse of old France, and saw our first 
cathedral. Normandy was quaint, but 
Caen showed the wear and tear of time 
on its stone buildings. 
Caen seems to be hundreds of years 
old. It is all very amazing to a New 
Yorker: beautiful and old. Over here 
when the buildings are old they are not 
eautiful. Over there you understand 
why they want to lynch people who tear 
down beautiful old structures. They 
tear very few of them down. On the 
hillsides near Caen were many houses 
uilt like Swiss chalets. 

It was 7 o'clock when we landed at the 
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_ U. A.W. U. A. MEETINGS 
an e Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
. and the Western Underwriters As- 
sociation will hold their meetings next 
— directly following one another at 
The ye Equinox at Manchester, Vt. 
lad: U. A. is scheduled to meet on 
‘ptember 15 and 16 and the E. U. A. 
wil convene on September 17. 


By Cecil Lindley, Jr. 
Staff, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Gare St. Lazare in Paris. Amazing ac- 
tivity in the streets; most people in caps 
and cloth neck scarfs; many priests; 
and taxicabs going fifty miles an hour. 
On the way to our Parisian home, Grand 
Pavillion Hotel in the Montmartre, right 
off the Boulevards, we were more inter- 
ested in arriving safely than in looking 
out the window at the passing build- 
ings. You are always just about to run 
over somebody; you never do. 


Passed Up the Night Clubs; 
But Saw the Sultan of Morocco 


A tour of the night clubs was arranged 
for our party after an hour at the 
Colonial Exposition. I preferred to spend 
the whole evening at the exposition as 
there are plenty of night clubs and cou- 
vert charges in New York. We struck 
a gala night; the Sultan of Morocco 
was there; and there were special dances 
in his honor. These were performed for 
him before the great temple which is a 
reproduction of Angkor Vat. An ex- 
traordinary reproduction, and wonderful 
in its lighting. Yes, the Sultan is very 
dark skinned. 

At the exposition some of us made 
photographs of the illumined fountains. 
The spray wet us, but we were too ex- 
cited to notice it at the time. 

I stayed at the exposition until they 
turned the lights out on me and then 
looked for something to eat. Even a hot 
dog would have been welcomed, and 
finally I managed to get a bar of choco- 
late. 

The Louvre 

The next morning shopping was on 
our schedule, but I spent all morning at 
the Louvre. I liked it all. No one had 
ever told me that Rubens had only one 
model for most of those paintings of his, 
and that model was his wife. She and 
dieting were strangers. I never before 
saw such a fat woman in an old master. 
She never knew how famous she would 
become. 

I had goose-flesh thrills when I 
turned around from one Leonardo da 
Vinci and saw his Mona Lisa. I saw many 
of the best known and most reproduced 
pictures in the world before I came to 
the Winged Victory. I did not come up 
the stair, the entrance for which the 
effect is planned, but from behind a 
statue across the rotunda. I didn’t get 
such a great thrill from the Victory, for 
it is possible to make excellent repro- 
ductions, and I had already received my 
thrill from the Victory when I first saw 
the cast in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

But the Venus de Milo I saw many 
rooms away, framed against the curtains 
of its own room, and I ran to it. That 
proved a real thriller. 

Walking about the boulevards I was 
surprised to see so many steamship com- 
pany pictures giving attractive views of 
New York. If they were aimed at French 
people they are not effective because the 
French do little traveling to New York 
or any other place. Nothing is so at- 
tractive to them as Paris. 

The Theatre 

In the Place de l’Opera two plays in 
English were advertised. They were 
“Maya,” billed as “the forbidden play” 
(it is the story of a prostitute), and 
“Well of Loneliness,” described as “ban- 
ned in English.” It is the story of a 
woman who belongs to the third sex. 

The only play I saw was “The Voyage 
of M. Perrichon” at the Comedie Fran- 
caise, a company established by Moliere 
some hundreds of years ago. This is the 
greatest acting company in the world; 
that is its reputation and that is the way 
it impressed me. I was swept away by 
its technique. The play was a light 
farce, but done in the grand manner. 

Sitting on the sidewalk at the Cafe 


Musset across the square from the 
Comedie Francaise, I was impressed by 
the green lights casting a beautiful glow 
on the rain-wet pavements. Place de la 
Concorde, with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
in an old French palace, and leading up 
to the Champs Elysees and the Arc de 
Triomphe on one hand and the Tuileries 
Gardens on the other comes up to antici- 
pations and exceeds them. The pink 
lights of the Tuileries Gardens were 
typical of one’s impressions of what Paris 
should be. Over at the Hotel Crillon, 
where the American delegation lived 
during the Peace Conference, there was 
a buzz of excitiment as the Sultan of 
Morocco entered. The Madeleine and 
Place Vendome were decidedly impres- 
sive. I walked through the Ritz, but 
didn’t stop at the cocktail room as my 
education there has been neglected. 

Everywhere one sees something su- 
premely beautiful. It may be a stained 
glass window, a corner of a church, a 
bridge over the Seine, a square centuries 
old, a column in the center of the street. 
The women of Paris did not strike me as 
beautiful nor well-dressed. 


The Latin Quarter 


I wasn’t satisfied with the bus tour 
because you couldn’t see much from it, 
but it is the thing to take on your first 
visit because it goes to the historic 
places. However, there is nothing to 
prevent your revisiting them and that I 
did. Thus, I managed to see the Notre 
Dame Cathedral with its gargoyles, 
Pantheon, and a lot on the left bank 
that was the old Paris. I found time to 
slip into several places not on the sched- 
ule. You have experiences that way, also 
not on the cards. One thing I wanted 
to see was Sainte Chapelle with its 
stained glass and architectural beauty, 
and in seeking it I wandered into the 
court of a police station in the neighbor- 
hood. The gendarme couldn’t under- 
stand what I was doing about Sainte 
Chapelle at night. Finally he directed 
me to it. 

Montparnasse, where the students live 
and where are the Cafe Dome, Rotonde, 
Coupole and other street table places, 
has as much atmosphere as ever. Stu- 
dents at the next table treated me to 
the luxury of a street fight. No one was 
much damaged. 

Versailles 

We went to Versailles on Sunday 
morning, passing through St. Cloud and 
getting a beautiful view of the Seine 
Valley. I was shocked at the approach 
to the palace, with its cobblestone yard 
but it was through that very yard where 
the mob stormed into the palace in 
Marie Antoinette’s time and made his- 
tory. The gardens back of the palace 
are of extreme beauty. We went through 
the Petit Trianon, saw the sleighs of 
Du Barry, Pompadour and others, and 
greatly enjoyed the walk to the Swiss 
village built by Marie Antoinette. At 
Malmaison (Josephine’s home) the crowd 
was so great we merely peeked in the 
windows. I know it was unromantic but 
it was so hot our crowd bought ice cream 
cones. 

Sunday night I left our hotel in the 
Montmartre and took in the neighbor- 
hood, the sights of Boulevard Clichy and 
Place Pigalle. The streets were inter- 
esting enough. I didn’t go into any 
dives. At 8 o’clock left Paris for the 
channel, crossing to Tilbury and arriv- 
ing in London at 9 o’clock the next 
morning. 

London 

At London we barely stopped at our 
hotel before being bundled in the buses 
again. It was cold and rainy. A vote 
was taken, and it was decided to see the 
changing of the guard, but when we ar- 
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rived at St. James’s Palace it was an- 
nounced that there would be no cere- 
mony on account of the rain. So we 
went into the St. James’s Museum. It 
was very interesting to see a palace of 
live kings after Versailles, palace of dead 
kings. St. James’s is hardly in a class 
with Versailles for grandeur, but then 
George and Mary have Hampton Court. 

We covered London very thoroughly 
in the bus, Parliament, Westminster Ab- 
bey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, all the big 
places but the Tower of London, where 
I went by myself in the afternoon. At 
some time or other we rode on through 
most of the famous streets, and saw 
practically everything on the post cards. 
Fleet Street, home of the newspapers, 
fascinated me. 

Our afternoon was free. I went through 
the Tower backwards, taking the last 
exhibit first, just as interesting. The 
White Tower, built by William the Con- 
queror, was so light and clean I could 
hardly realize it had been standing nine 
hundred years. 

I wandered about Piccadilly, the the- 
atre district, for an hour or two. 

My greatest kick in London was see- 
ing the ring Elizabeth gave Essex, now 
on Elizabeth’s tomb in Westminster Ab- 
bey. We got our full value from the 
clock in Big Ben, for we heard it strike 
twelve. 

At 7 o’clock we took buses to Water- 
loo station, and boarded the train for 
Southampton and the Leviathan. It was 
the busiest three days of my life. 





BACK FROM GORHAM FUNERAL 

Paul Sommers, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, has returned from 
western office of the company and also 
Rockford, Ill, where he visited the 
western office of the company and also 
represented the home office at the 
funeral services of Charles N. Gorham, 
manager of the western department, who 
died on August 9. 





BUHL FOUNDATION PLANS 

A forty-five acre tract on a once un- 
sightly hillside in Pittsburgh is being 
graded and terraced for development by 
the Buhl Foundation into beautiful home 
sites to be rented to persons of moder- 
ate means. The Buhl Foundation, created 
in 1926 by the will of the late Henry 
Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh department store 
owner, has capital funds of $13,000,000. 
Mr. Buhl was one of the original mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
National Union Fire and served in that 
capacity until his death. 
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Quaid Confident Of 
Local Agents’ Future 


TALKS AT OHIO CONVENTION 





Southern Fire Vice-President Compares 
Producer of Today With That of 
Twenty-five Years Ago 





William Quaid, executive vice-president 
of the Southern Fire of the Home group, 
is optiristic about the future of the 
American agency system. He believes 
that the well-equipped local producer of 
today is going forward to greater suc- 
cesses and that he will give to and re- 
ceive from his companies even more co- 
operation than he has had in the past. 
Mr. Quaid gave expression to these 
thoughts before the convention last week 
of the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents at Cedar Point. 

At the outset of his remarks Mr. Quaid 
defined what he meant by a real agent. 
He said that several years ago he made 
an analysis of the placing of insurance in 
New York City. At that time there were 
7,500 brokers in New York and at the 
conclusion of his investigation Mr. Quaid 
struck off a list of the 100 leading brok- 
erage houses and personally called on the 
heads of each. In his summary Mr. Quaid 
estimated that 500 of the 7,500 brokers 
controlled 80% or better of all the busi- 
ness and that proportion holds good in 
most communities. 

Carrying the investigation into another 
city Mr. Quaid found that out of some 
1,800 agencies that about twenty offices 
controlled nearly 75% of all the fire in- 
surance business. So when Mr. Quaid re- 
ferred to agents in his talk he spoke of 
this 20% or less in the business who 
really control the vast proportion of pre- 
mium income. Continuing Mr. Quaid said 
in part: 

Describes Agent of the Past 


“Now let us take the agent of the past, 
who corresponded with those 20% of 
the men representing the business today, 
and what do we find? Nine times out 
of ten he knew little about fire insurance 
and practically nothing about any other 
kind of insurance. Nine times out of ten 
he was indifferently housed, his office 
furniture consisted generally of dilapi- 
dated furniture and the whole atmo- 
sphere, if nothing else, gave the commu- 
nity no indication of pride in being in the 
insurance business. Please understand, 
that this is no reflection on the agent of 
yesterday; he was part and parcel of the 
philosophy of the insurance business of 
his day. 

“In the agent of today what do we 
find? You find this representative small 
group of men in the insurance business, 
housed in proper quarters and equipped 
with up-to-date furniture. As a matter 
of fact, throughout the whole country we 
today have agents’ offices as fine as any 
other big business activity. It is a 
joy, a thrill and a pride to look in on 
any such office. I do not mean to em- 
phasize surroundings and furniture, ex- 
cept to use it as a means of showing the 
change that: has come into the agents’ 
philosophy. 

“What has brought about this change ? 
When I was a special agent in Ohio there 
was scarcely an agent who would not at 
some time complain about the companies 
doing things for the big broker, that they 
would not for one minute consider doing 
for their local agents. And that was true 
to some extent. But why was it true? 
It was because the local agent was in no 


way mentally, physically or morally 
equipped to properly handle the big risk. 
The big city broker made it his business 
to study insurance; made it a business of 
equipping his office with schedule men, 
rating men and engineers. The marvel- 
ous part of it to me is, that the American 
agency system survived that period. 
Without its share of the big business of 
the community, and left with nothing but 
the small risk and the dwelling house, no 
agency could permanently prosper. 

“Tt was away back there that a changed 
philosophy came into the operation of the 
agency business. The casualty business, 
which was somewhat new, was going 
ahead by leaps and bounds, life insur- 
ance was increasing and the opportunity 
for profit and an enlarged activity ahead 
very generally increased. Because of the 
new type of men that came in with the 
idea that insurance was a great business 
and came in with an aggressive deter- 
mined philosophy of making insurance a 
big thing, it was then that the leading 
agencies that did not meet the changed 
conditions began to go backwards. How- 
ever, the way many of these older agents 
met the changed conditions and kept pace 
with the times was remarkable. The 
companies began to notice the change 
and began to get back of their agents 
and fieldmen equipped with the modern 
ideas, with engineering departments to 
help their agents on the big risks, with 
advertising departments and other ac- 
tivities to help develop the agent. The 
changed agency attitude with the changed 
companies’ attitude has made the agent 
of today something that was practically 
unknown twenty-five years ago. 


Closer Co-operation Coming 


“Now there is just one more thing that 
I want to say and that is, that I believe 
the American agent and the American 
agency system is just on the threshold 
of its greatest development, but to meet 
the requirements of the future they have 
got to know (and the companies have got 
to furnish this information) more inti- 
mately the company side of the opera- 
tion. JI mean by this, that most of the 
outstanding agents still put all the sell- 
ing emphasis on price. How many of us 
know why we have to charge what we 
today charge? You will know that there 
is very little profit in underwriting, but 
that isn’t enough to make an intelligent 
explanation about the price that you 
charge for the commodity that you are 
selling. 

“When you do understand that we have 
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an expectancy of fire loss in this country 
that is almost as definite as life insur- 
ance, then you get down to the funda- 
mental reason of why our charge is what 
it is. Not knowing where fire is to oc- 
cur next, isn’t it an amazing thing to 
know, that on over one-half a_ billion 
dollars a year in fire loss in the United 
States, that the fire loss of the country 
will vary as little as one-tenth of 1% 
from one year to the next. Think of it! 
$559,000,000 in losses one year—$561,000,- 
000 in losses the next year. As I recall 
the last figures I saw for 1931, the total 
losses for the comparative time last year 
were about $1,000,000 less. 

“Consider another angle for a minute. 
Take the Home Insurance Co., the larg- 
est individual company in the country, 
always very ably managed, always with 
one of the lowest expense ratios of any 
company in the business and seventy- 
eight years in the business. Now think 
of this. The Home has manufactured and 
sold for the last ten years an average 
of $45,000,000 worth of its commodity a 
year or $450,000,000 for the ten year pe- 
riod. If the Home had cut their rate 
only 10% for that ten year period, they 
would not only have wiped out their sur- 
plus, but they would have impaired their 
capital and been an insolvent institution. 
It is this kind of knowledge the agent 
of the future must have for he must get 
away from putting all of his selling em- 
phasis on price.” 
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INSURANCE AIDS WEDDING 





Prospective Bridegroom Has Car and 
Personal Effects Stolen, Saturday 
Night; Loss Paid Monday 
One young bridegroom now on his 
honeymoon thoroughly appreciates the 
value of insurance. He arrived in New 
York last Saturday from Tennessee with 
his automobile and parked outside his 
flancee’s home. Leaving his three suit- 
cases he locked the car, went in and 
later sent the golf trousers he was wear- 
ing to be cleaned. Sunday morning 
came and the automobile, luggage and 
all, had disappeared, stolen during the 

night. 

Early Monday morning this prospec- 
tive husband, who fortunately had pre- 
viously insured his baggage under a 
tourist floater form, appeared at the 
Continental home office in a pair of bor- 
rowed trousers. He was in a quandry 
for the wedding was scheduled for 
Tuesday and not a suit of clothes had 
he to his name. A quick adjustment 
was made and before noon the claim- 
ant, with the loss paid, was out shop- 
ping to replace his stolen wardrobe. The 
automobile, too, happened to be insured 
in one of the America Fore Companies. 





SYRACUSE AGENT DIES 

Up state insurance circles lost a highly 
respected member in the death last week 
of David B. Cooper, head of the Svra- 
cuse general underwriting agency bear- 
ing his name. Mr. Cooper, who was 8/ 
years of age, served in the Civil war 
and was personally commissioned a lieu- 
tenant by President Lincoln. He en- 
tered the insurance field soon after the 
war ended and operated largely in Syra- 
cuse and vicinity for more than 50 years, 
before he retired. Two sons and a 
daughter survive. 





GOOD TROUT STORIES 
T. Alfred Fleming, head of the con- 
servation division of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, has returned 
from a vacation spent at his camp on 
Georgian Bay, Canada, with some ex- 
cellent stories of catching brook trout 

weighing as much as 6% pounds. 





FIRE WASTE MEETING SEPT. 26 
The regular fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council will be heid at 
Washington, D. C., on September 26, 
with the usual committee meetings the 
day previous. 
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Complete Program for 
Los Angeles Meeting 


TALKS TO COVER WIDE FIELD 


Insurance Organizations and Their Pub- 
lic Service Will Be Keynote of 
Local Agents’ Convention 


Insurance organizations and their pub- 
lic service has been selected as the con- 
vention theme for the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at the Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel at Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 22-25 inclusive. The association has 
just issued its complete program for the 
convention in tentative form. In addi- 
tion to the speakers already listed several 
well-known Eastern agents will appear 
before the convention sessions. They in- 
clude James L. Case of Norwich, Conn.; 
Albert Dodge, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. Rose, 
also of Buffalo; Frank L. Gardner; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Harry Manchester, 
Cleveland; E. M. Sparlin, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Harvey Nelson of Jersey City. 

Following is the program as arranged 
at the present time: 

Monday, September 21 

9 a. m.—Meeting national executive committee, 

continuing throughout the day. 


Tuesday, September 22 
10 a. m.—Meeting of the national council. 
Report of finance committee, E. J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., chairman. 


1 p. m.—Luncheon, national council. 


2 p. m. 


Continuation of meeting of national 
council. 


4 p. m.—Meeting national executive committee. 


Annual Get-Together Dinner 
Ball Room, Los Angeles Biltmore 

President Percy H. Goodwin, San _ Diego, 
California, presiding. 

7 p. m,—Toastmaster, Ernest Palmer, manager 
and general counsel, Chicago Board of Under- 
writers. 

Greetings from the state of California, Hon. 
James Rolph, Jr., Governor. 

Greetings from the California Association of 
Insurance Agents and the Los Angeles Insur- 
ance Exchange, Eugene Battles, Los Angeles, 
president, California Association. 

Responses:—W. B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, chair- 
man, national executive committee. 

Introduction of distinguished guests and na- 
tional leaders. 

9:30 p. m.—Music and entertainment. 


First Convention Session 
Wednesday Forenoon, September 23 
Call to order by the president. 

Invocation. 

President’s annual address and the report of 
the administration—Percy H. Goodwin. 

The convention theme: “Insurance Organiza- 
tions and Their Public Service’’—Walter H. Ben- 
nett, New York, secretary-counsel, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

Address: Measuring Our  Responsibilities— 
Wilfred Kurth, New York, president, Home In- 
surance Co. of New York group. 

Address: James A. Beha, New York, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 

Discussion of foregoing addresses. 

Report, special committee on compensation’ in- 
surance, W. E. Harrington, Atlanta, chairman, 
past president National Association. 

Discussions: Cancelation of insurance policy 
for non-payment of premiums—James L. Case, 
Norwich, Conn., past president National As- 
sociation, 

General open discussion, 


Group luncheon conferences 12:45 p. m. on 
agency management and developing business out 
of depression, continuing throughout the after- 
noon. 

Group 1.—For agents producing up to one 
hundred thousand dollars in annual premiums, 
J. A. Giberson, Alton, Ill., chairman, Supper 
Room. 

Group 2.—Agents producing from one to three 
hundred thousand dollars in annual premiums, 
Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, Ala., chairman, 
Conference Room No. 2. 

Group 3.—For agents producing over three 
hundred thousand dollars in annual premiums, 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 








COMPANIES 


Albert Dodge, Buffalo, chairman, Conference 
Room No. 1. 


Thursday Morning, September 24 
(Local Board Breakfast Conferences) 
Prior to the opening of the convention ses. 
sion, three breakfast conferences on local board 
organization and development will be held, con- 
vening at 8 a. m. and closing at 9:30, as follows: 

Group 1.—Agents residing in cities and towns 
up to 50,000 population, P. K. Weis, Moberly, 
Mo., chairman, Conference Room No. 1. 

Group 2.—Agents residing in cities from 
50,000 to 250,000 population, Frank T. Priest, 
Wichita, Kan., chairman, Conference Room 
No. 2. 

Group 3.—Agents residing in cities over 
250,000 population, Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 
chairman, Conference Room No. 4. 


Second Convention Session 


Report on Wednesday afternoon group con- 
ferences by the chairman. 

Report on local board breakfast conferences 
by the chairmen. 

Greetings from the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents, J. K. Shepherd, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., president. 

Address: Companies, Agents and Organizations 
—Charles D. Livingston, Insurance Commission- 
er of Michigan. 

Discussions: Dual responsibilities of compa- 
nies and agents: 

(a) Agents representing undermining compa- 
nies, Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
past president, National Association. 

(b) Branch offices disturbing agencies, Carl 
B. White, Seattle, national councillor for Wash- 
ington, 

(c) Reciprocity in business, J. W. Rose, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., member national executive com- 
mittee. 

Report, special committee on Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board, Harry R. Manchester, Cleve- 
land, chairman, 

Address: Watch the Weeds—A Challenge to 
the Brain Orchard of America, Clarence T. 
Hubbard, Hartford, assistant secretary, Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. 

Discussions: 

(a) Overhead writing—J. B. Hillers, Hastings, 
president, Nebraska Association. 

(b) Automobile reciprocal competition, Atwood 
L. Jenkins, Richmond, national councillor for 
Indiana. * 

General open discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon, September 24 


Reports of standing committees: 

Membership, E. M. Sparlin, Rochester, N. Y.; 
public relations, Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis.; 
legislative, Fred M. Burton, Galveston, Texas; 
fire and accident prevention, Sam Morrison, 
Iowa City; business methods, J. Stewart Pearce, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Address: Chattering Gardeners—The Cardinal 
Virtues of Business, Hard Work, Service, In- 
tegrity, Fair Dealing and Honorable Competi- 
tion, Hold More Strongly Than Ever in Times 
of Depression—Orra E. Monnette, Los Angeles, 
vice chairman of the board, Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Association. 

Discussion: Bank and loan companies as 
agents, J. K. Pratt, Eugene, president, Oregon 
Insurance Agents Union. 

Address: Cyrus K. Drew, San Francisco, edi- 
tor the Western Underwriter. 

Discussion: Is the Business of Insurance Over- 
Controlled by Bureaus? Albert Dodge, Buffalo, 
national councillor for New York. 

Report from national council. 

Discussion: Members of the National Ass 
ciation Supporting Only Such Companies 4s 
Support Their Organization, Harvey Nelson, Jer- 
sey City, president, New Jersey Association. 

General open discussion. 


7 p. m.—Past presidents’ dinner. 





Friday Forenoon, September 25 

Address: H. V. Ufer, Western superintendent, 
Underwriters Laboratories, including motion p!* 
ture display of work conducted by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 

Discussions: 

(a) How to conserve state association met 
bership; how to increase it. 

(b) Membership responsibility pledge. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


Ilistory records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 

Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. - ) te 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Ilumanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











1 have never heard the question of the 
quality, cost and upkeep of a traveling 
man’s clothing, including hats and shoes, 
discussed by outsiders. The non-travel- 
ing part of our business representatives 
has never realized that it costs the trav- 
eling man considerable above what he 
charges in his expense account to keep 
decently and fittingly clad. The hazards 
include wear and tear of inspection work, 
getting your new suit full of oilspots 
or other spots in contact with hotel laun- 
dries, the cost of keeping yourself pre- 
sentable after a day of inspections in 
dirty cellars, tears by nails and splintery 
wood, etc., or in smelly tanneries or 
chemical hazards—such as the glove 
leather mills at Gloversville, and so on 
and so forth. 

A traveling man has a hard time of it 
in keeping the attached cuffs of his soft 
shirts clean, unless he changes every 
day, and this he cannot always do, there- 
fore needing more shirts at added ex- 
pense. The soft unattached collar has 
been a boon to traveling men and a sub- 
ject we talked about coming into ex- 
istence eventually in the days when there 
were none but only the starched collar 
existed. Therefore I was much amused 
when I read that the National Association 
of Merchant Tailors met in solemn con- 
clave in Memphis in 1927 and passed an 
“ukase” against soft collars—they were 
not to be used for “town or business 
wear.” Assuring these self-appointed 
czars of the trade of my heartiest non- 
support, I wish to voice my sentiments 
based on an experience of fifty-seven 
or more years of living that whenever 
anything comes into use that is sensible, 
economical and useful and comfortable, 
like the modern soft collar, some people, 
for selling purposes, sit up nights think- 
ing up schemes to make us traveling men 
uncomfortable. But I shall continue to 
wear my soft collars even though I may 
be out of style. 

In 1926 the soft hat, in use for many 
years and perhaps the best kind of hat 
for a traveling man to wear throughout 
the entire year, let alone the fact that 
the derby was always dented when used 
by inspectors on account of coming into 
collision with something or other—was 
declared “taboo” by these czars and was 
to be discarded, and it was to be consid- 
ered bad taste to wear soft hats. But 
were they discarded? THEY WERE 
NOT! Masculine common sense is too 
strong to be dictated to by any group 
of men, who think, purely for financial 
gain, that they can become arbiters of 
fashion. Recently they created the silly 
ass balloon pants—one of the modern 
atrocities—but it didn’t go over, for men 
are not such fools. The collar manufac- 
turers were behind the move to abolish 
the soft collar, for the soft collar lasts 
longer even after going through the 
death-dealing laundries, and_ therefore 
people did not buy as many soft collars as 
they did stiff collars, which become saw- 
tooth edged, boil, carbuncle and pimple 
producing after the first or second pas- 
sage through laundries. 

The advent of the soft hat and the 
soft collar were as epoch making in sen- 
sible wearing apparel as was the inven- 
tion of the modern hook laced shoe at its 
time, superseding the old button shoe and 
cumbersome eye-hole lace shoe, especial- 
ly for the traveling man, when in a hurry 
to get his shoes laced. The modern slip 
fastening, used in tobacco pouches, then 
in “Zipper” overshoes and now generally 





in garments is another forward step. 
These seemingly inconsequential things 
have added greatly to the comfort of the 
traveling man and are not to be upset 
by any arbiters of fashions. The manu- 
facturers of underwear have been forced 
to continue unconnected undershirts and 
drawers (they favored the one-piece suit 
because the wearer would change oftener 
and would buy more) because of the de- 
mand from traveling men, who cannot, 
like a stay at home, draw on a large 
supply in a man’s chiffonier but have 
to rely on the smallest possible supnly 
that they carry with them on the road, 
depending on local laundries to keep their 
stock available. 
se sk nee 
Why the Mania for Speed? 

Recently traveling to Albany on a N. Y. 
Central train leaving New York City 
after business hours and arriving at Al- 
bany late in the evening, enabling me 
to avoid sleeping on the train, and get- 
ting a good night’s rest and being on 
the job bright and early the next day, 
IT met a youth who was just sizzling with 
“air-minded” stuff. I being the only one 
present he opened up on me with his 
enthusiasm. He said I ought to travel to 
Albany by airplane instead of by rail. 
I asked why, at which he blustered and 
said, “Why, you get there sooner.” I 
countered by asking him what use there 
would be in getting to Albany sooner as 
IT could do no business there after six. 
“But,” he persisted, “you would get there 
sooner and you would see a_ beautiful 
panorama.” Possibly, I said, unless the 
airplane came down and killed a few 
passengers. And as for scenery, I pre- 
ferred to look at the scenery from the 
ground, as it looks more natural to me 
that way. All his arguments falling on 
unfertile ground he gave a grunt of dis- 
approval and left me as, I suppose, with 
the thought that I was an old moss-back. 
It did not occur to him that under the 
circumstances I would just as leave spend 
the time on the train, gliding along in 
perfect safety and comfort at fifty miles 
an hour and get to Albany later, than 
get to Albany sooner and sit around in 
the hotel corridor. All he thought of 
was getting there quicker—to what use- 
ful purpose? 

This is the same old manifestation of 
the mania for speed when there is no 
necessity for it (as there would be, for 
instance, in case of life or death, or when 
it is absolutely necessary to be ata place) 
which the speed of the airplane affords. 
But speed for speed’s sake is a modern 
form of senseless madness. I see motor 
boats with tremendous speed shoot 
around little beautiful Adirondack lakes 
like Lake Placid, about three miles long, 
churning up the water, filling the pure 
water with gasoline and oil, upsetting ca- 
noes and making bathing and swimming 
unsafe, all for what? Just to show off 
and go faster than anyone else. I have 
seen fieldmen go at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour, endangering their lives 
and the lives of others, to reach a place 
where they have one inspection to make, 
and sit there for the whole day after that. 
We flatter ourselves that we accomplish 
more than others but the mere fact that 
we endanger our own lives and the lives 
of others never enters our foolish heads. 

x * * 
How Standard Gauge for Rails Was 
Fixed 

Traveling on railroads as I have for 

over thirty-five years I have often won- 


dered as to the origin and history of the 
standard gauge of the tracks, i. e., four 
feet and eight and a half inches. There 
must have been some reason or prece- 
dent for this. The other day. browsing 
among some newspaper article in the 
Sunday paper I tumbled on an article 
which stated that the ancient chariot and 
wagon tracks among the ruins of the 
old Roman wall in England at BORCO- 
VICUM, worn into the pavements of this 
Roman garrison town, recently donated 
to the British Government by private 
owners as a historical landmark of Ro- 
man rule in Britain from 80 to 400 years 
after Christ, were exactly the width of 
the modern railroad standard gauge 
track. This gauge was duplicated by the 
wagon tracks found in the excavated 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum in 
Italy, which were buried during the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius, accurately de- 
scribed by the historian Plinius. 

As I have no reason to doubt the above 
it is an interesting fact linking the an- 
cient Romans to our times. They were 
great road builders and I presume the 
breadth of their roads transmitted their 
ideas to modern times, some of these 
roads existing and in use in France to- 
day. They say the heavy guns used at 
the defense of Verdun in the Great War 
could never have been hauled to Verdun 
had it not been that the foundations of 
the ancient Roman road to Verdun stood 
the tremendous weight of these guns. 

x & 


Roman Origin of “York” in New York 

The old Roman wall in Britain, called 
Hadrian’s wall, stretched from Newcas- 
tle on the North Sea to Bownes on Sol- 
vay Firth, a distance of seventy-three 
miles. It averaged eight feet thick and 
twenty feet high and had castles (castel- 
la) of defense every mile with a garri- 
son of about 1,000 men, Borcovicum be- 
ing the chief headquarters of the Roman 
Army. It was erected to defend the Ro- 
man possessions from the fierce maraud- 
ing Picts and Scots of whom the modern 
Highland Scots are lineal descendants. A 
whole Roman legion, venturing outside at 
one time, was overwhelmed by these 
brave Highlanders and was never heard 
from. When the Roman garrisons were 
withdrawn to fight against others who 
were menacing Rome in about 500 A. D., 
the Picts invaded and the Romanized 
Britons called in the Germanic Anglo- 
Saxons from the North Coast of ancient 
Germany to help them. They came and 
helped, but did not withdraw, finally 
overruning all of Britain, which was the 
beginning of the Anglo-Saxon Britain, 
or Angle-land, changed to Angland, then 
to England. The French still call Eng- 
land, Angleterre, that is the land of the 
Angles, and their name for Englishmen 
is les Anglais. Eboraeum was a thriving 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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HALE-CURTIS CLUB 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 15. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

E. H. Hornbostel in his “Tales of the 
Road,” printed in The Eastern Under- 
writer issue of August 14 a very inter- 
esting account of special agents who visit 
the office of O’Neill & Hale, Malone, 
N. Y., being invited over a course of 
years by Herb Hale to his summer home 
at Lake Titus in the northern Adiron- 
dacks for fishing and other pastimes. The 
article was headed, “Passing of an Old 
Custom.” 

The custom has not passed. About 
twenty-three years ago the writer with 
Mr. Hale organized what we designated 
“The Long as You Live Club.” The club 
is still in existence and Mr. Hale and 
myself are the only original members 
who have attended the outing yearly 
since its organization. While some of 
the original members have passed away 
and others do not go any more, we still 
have a full quota each year and we In- 
tend to perpetuate the slogan “Long as 
you live’ and hope for many years of 
anticipating the spring outing of enjoy 
ment. ; 

FE. U2 Gurtis, 

Special Agent of the Springfield F. & M. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) | 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 
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Incendiary Fires 
Show Gain in Chile 


ECONOMIC CRISIS THE CAUSE 





Government Supervision Law, Now in 
Effect Three Years, Held to Have 
Brought Favorable Results 





During 1930 there were reported in 
Chile 662 fires with a total loss of 27,- 
387,349.54 pesos. Classified into big fires 
(of 100,000 pesos and over), medium fires 
(of 50,000 to 100,000 pesos), and small 
fires (below 50,000 pesos) the big losses 
account for fifty-seven individual fires 
and a loss of 22,387,675 pesos or 82.7% of 
the entire fire loss. Buildings of light 
construction account for 9.5% of the to- 
tal loss while solid buildings with fire 
protection make up 8.9%. Seventy-two 
per cent. of the money loss occurred in 
buildings used for industrial, commercial 
and manufacturing purposes with a loss 
of 18,874,220 pesos, and in these cases 
the insurance is almost 100%. 

In a report published in the official 
organ of the Supervisory Office in San- 
tiago, “Seguros y Impuestos” it is com- 
mented that “one comes to the conclu- 
sion that again incendiarism is called 
upon to solve the financial problems of 
many business men and manufacturers,” 
and it is further remarked that “the 
substantial increase in proven incendiary 
fires and in suspicious fires deserves a 
special chapter.” 

Voluminous tabulations and statistics, 
of much interest to the underwriter in 
Chile, are published in this number of 
the official publication. One table shows 
5.03% of all loss due to proven incendiary 
fires and 5.1% to suspected fires. Fifty- 
four per cent. come under the caption, 
“unknown” and from the above it is con- 
cluded that of these really a large per- 
centage are also considered suspicious, 
though not officially classified as such. 
Aside from the “unknown” origin 7.32% 
are attributed to short circuit; 8.83% to 
sparks from engines; 2.63% to careless 
smoking, 4.48% to ignition of benzine. 

It is claimed that law No. 4228, which 
created a central office for the super- 
vision of insurance and also a govern- 
ment reinsurance body, the Caja Rease- 
guradora, in which it is compulsory for 
all companies doing business in Chile to 
reinsure certain percentages, has greatly 
helped to place insurance on a sounder 
footing and to reduce the loss ratio 
though the latter has again risen in 1929 
and 1930, due to economic conditions. The 
government supervision is strict and ex- 
tends also to the adjustment of losses 
by approved appointed adjusters for the 
Various districts of the republic. 





LUFT HANSA BUSINESS 





German Air Company Shows an Increase 
in Freight and Mail Carried 
Last Year 

Since 1929 the administration of the 
German Luft Hansa has been under- 
going a change, by which in 1930 the 
expenses were reduced by 5.5 million 
mark, Nevertheless, orders to aviation 
industries rose from 5.5 million to 8&6 
million. The forwarding of mail has 
been favored and developed and to it the 
Merease in income is chiefly attributed. 
Short hauls within Germany which were 
Tesponsible for losses were reduced from 
7% to 40% of the entire net. A com- 
Parison of statistics for the last four 
shows the following picture (in 
1,000 kilometers or 1,000 kilograms) : 

Diss. 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Histance flown... ..9,210 10,530 9,280 9,447 


{ssengers carried 103 by 87 77 
pbsage carried .. 822 868 691 640 
‘Telght carried ... 846 1,023 1,199 1,326 
Mail carried ..._, 274 =318 376 438 


PP neti trom passenger service were 
fine windy: 10% less than in 1929. The 
di Auge increased by chartering 1930 
“Condon” An South-American affiliated 
alll affiliated company has also 

1 operated recently in China. 


INSTALMENT DEBT FIGURES 





Automobile Financing Now Showing 
Small Upturn from Minimum Figures 
Reached in March, 1931 

The outstanding instalment debt of the 
American public to reporting finance 
companies on automobiles purchased 
dropped from a maximum of $964,000,000 
in September, 1929, to a minimum of 
$536,000,000 in March, 1931, according to 
an official statement by C. C. Hanch, 
general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Finance Companies. The in- 
stalment debt is now increasing towards 
a normal volume and at the end of May 
was $571,000,000. The figures of the in- 


stalment debt are derived from data on 
contracts purchased by 428 representa- 
tive finance companies. 

In January of this year the average 
amount financed was $561 as compared 
with $616 in January, 1929. This aver- 
age reached a minimum in March and 
April, 1931, when it was $529, and in May 
it increased to $539, according to Mr. 
Hanch. 





GERMAN FIRE LOSSES 


Fire losses in Germany for the first 
five months of 1931 amounted to RM 
38,830,000 against 38,777,000 in 1930: 61,- 
940,000 in 1929 and 45,640,000 in 1928. 


VIRGINIA RATE PROPOSALS 


The Virginia Insurance Rating bureau 
has filed with the State Corporation 
Commission a proposed revised schedule 
of rates and regulations as to fire cov- 
erage for electric generating stations, 
intended to promote uniformity of rates 
and charges and to prescribe standards 
in some instances more restrictive but 
more in conformity with present day en- 
gineering practice. A hearing in the 
matter is set for September 22. While 
the revised schedule would bring about 
reduction in rates in most instances, in- 
creases are possible under certain con- 
ditions, according to E. Wright Spencer, 
manager of the bureau. 





Wherever You Are, You Are Near 
An Ohio Farmers Office 


When speed counts you can quickly get action from an 
Ohio Farmers office. For no matter where your agency may 
be located, if you are in Ohio Farmers territory you are close 
to an Ohio Farmers office. 











Home Office 
centrally located at 
LeRoy, Ohio 
New York City 
W. L. Perrin & Son 
75 Maiden Lane 
Pacific Coast 


Harris & Spear, Inc. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 





OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LERoyY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


Eastern Department 
E. K. Schultz & Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Chicago and Cook County 
Alexander Smullman & Co. 
Insurance Exchange 
Indiana State Agency Dept. 


Union Title Bldg. 
Indianapolis 


OHIO 
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New Device Smothers 
Gasoline Flames 


METHYL BROMIDE IS 


USED 





Successful Tests Held in England on 
Autos, Motorboats and Airplanes; 
Known as “Featherspray” 





Demonstrations of methyl bromide as 
a fire-fighting agent were given in Lon- 
don recently by Richard Sansome, man- 
aging director of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Co. Numerous tests were made 
on different types of gasoline fires to 
show the advantages of this liquid and 
the Essex extinguisher for outbreaks in 
automobiles, motorboats and airplanes. 
A system of copper tubes conveys the 
fluid from the extinguisher to danger 
points, such as the carburetor and the 
gasoline tank. It has the advantage that, 
while the fluid can be supplied to all 
the danger points simultaneously, the 
extinguisher can be detached from the 
bracket and used by hand if necessary. 

This system, known as the “Feather- 
spray,” has been adopted for service 
machines in the Royal Air Force, cer- 
tain de Haviland planes, and a number 
of motorboats, including Sir Malcolm 
Campbell’s new craft. 

Mr. Sansome is now engaged in per- 
fecting an invention for the British Air 
Ministry to ensure the automatic opera- 
tion of the “Featherspray” system on an 
airplane immediately it touches’ the 
ground, provided the impact is sufficient 
to wreck the undercarriage. This is ex- 
pected to reduce considerably the risk 
of fires on airplanes after a crash or a 
bad landing. 





U. S. FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 





National Board Reports a Total of 
$33,024,594 for July, a Drop of 5%; 
Year’s Loss, $275,592,841 
Fire losses for the United States dur- 
ing July took another encouraging drop 
after the increase shown in June over 
the corresponding month of 1930. Com- 
pared with July of last year the losses 
for July, 1931, were over 5% lower, the 
losses for the two months as compiled 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers being $34,847,750 and $33,024,594 
respectively. However, the burning ra- 
tio probably has not declined as the in- 
sured values this year on the whole are 
more than 5% below the corresponding 

period of 1930. 

The National Board in its compilation 
of fire losses for the first seven months 
of this year shows a total of $275,592,841, 
compared with $277,147,521 for the same 
months last year and $262,078,288 for the 
same period of 1929. 





BOSTON BOARD CONSTITUTION 


Abrogation in its entirety of the con- 
stitution of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters and also the by-laws 
adopted January 30 last was made a 
special order for the meeting on Sep- 
tember of the Board as a result of dis- 
cussions at the regular meeting of the 
organization last week. Members will 
also consider next month proposals that 
the constitution in effect prior to January 
30 be reinstated and that a committee 
ef five be appointed to revise the rules 
pertaining to penalties under the former 
constitution, by-laws and_ brokerage 
agency rules. 





Joe Kasas, New Jersey special agent 
of the National Union Fire, is known as 
“Hurricane Joe” now because of his in- 
ability to dodge bad storms when on 
sea trips. He is at present bound for 
Honduras. On every ocean voyage he has 
made and he has been on a number 
Kasas has encountered rough weather 


and on his last trip ran into a real hurri- 
cane. 


CENTRAL BUREAU REPORT 





Unpaid Earned Fire Premiums Show 
Drop for March But Casualty Re- 
turns Are Less Favorable 
The Central Bureau of New York, 
which works to reduce the amount of 
outstanding “free” insurance as repre- 
sented by unpaid but earned premiums 
on fire and casualty lines, shows a favor- 
able report on business for last March. 
Manager Benjamin F. Mowry says that 
as regards the fire companies’ reports 
there were for the March account 9,180 
unpaid items with aggregate earned pre- 
miums of $36,614. This is a reduction of 
80 items and $848 in earned premiums 
as compared with the figures for March, 


The casualty company figures for the 
same month are less favorable as they 


...Writing all coverages 
but Life, writing with care, 
with zeal for the client’s in- 
terests, the alert agents of 
this fleet know they may be 
sure of company support. 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 





show 5,430 items outstanding for March 
with unpaid earned premiums of $135,893. 
This is an increase of 625 in number and 
of $20,191 in unpaid premiums. 

Manager Mowry also reports that the 
Central Bureau’s memorandum to the 
complaint bureau of the New York State 
Insurance Department recorded sixty- 
eight items where fifty-six brokers failed 
to recognize the letters of the Central 
Bureau. This is a drop of thirty-nine in 
the number of items and fifteen in the 
number of brokers as compared with the 
previous report. 





Agents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 22) 
Report of committee on resolutions. 
Report of committee on nominations. 
Election of officers. 

Presentation of awards: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


(a) President’s Membership Cup—to the state 
association making the largest percentage in. 
crease for the year. 

(b) Des Moines’ Attendance Cup—to the state 
association having the largest number of mem. 
bers registered at the convention. 

(c) Detroit Association Cup—to the state as. 
sociation showing the greatest combined mile. 
age of members attending the convention. 

(d) Woodworth Memorial—to the member who 
has rendered the most signal service for the 
American agency system during the year (of. 
ficers and members of the executive committee 
excepted). 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 





PENNSYLVANIA LOSSES UP 
Fire losses in Pennsylvania for the 
first half of 1931 totaled $15,000,000 which 
was a slight increase over the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 
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TO BROADEN AD CAMPAIGN 





National Board to Advertise Stock Cov- 
erage in Weeklies of 15 States 
Beginning Next Month 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is extending its national news- 
paper advertising campaign of stock fire 
insurance, now conducted in practically 
all the daily papers of the country, into 
the weekly newspapers of a number of 
states. The new campaign will start in 
September and will be in addition to the 
present efforts. While the weekly papers 
of only fifteen states will be used next 
month the campaign will be extended 
gradually until nearly 2,000 weeklies in 
different parts of the country will carry 

the National Board’s message. 

The states in which the weekly cam- 
paign will start include the following: 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota and Washington. 
In preparation for this the National 
Board is furnishing field men in all the 
affected territory with first hand infor- 
mation as to the scope and aims of the 
undertaking by means of informal con- 
ferences. The series of advertisements 
to appear in the weekly press will fol- 
low closely the new series for the dailies. 
About half of the series is identical and 
the remainder is changed for the weekly 
press in order to appeal to definite types 
of readers. The first advertisement will 
appear shortly before Fire Prevention 
Week and carry the message of remov- 
ing unnecessary fire hazards. 


STEWART B. HOPPS RESIGNS 


New York City Head of National Union 
Fire Brokerage Dep’t Out; Number 
of Lines Canceled 

Stewart B. Hopps, executive special 
agent of the National Union Fire and 
in charge of the New York brokerage 
department, resigned his post last Sat- 
urday. He has not announced any plans 
for the future yet. He was an aggres- 
sive underwriter and was widely known 
in New York fire insurance circles. 

The new management of the National 
Union Fire has ordered canceled, it is 
understood, several large multiple lines 
which had been written through the local 
brokerage department of the company. 
The management has also canceled a 
number of country-wide lines written 
through large agencies such as John C. 
Paige & Co. of Boston, Hutchinson & 
Rivinus of Philadelphia and Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard of Chicago. One of 
the reasons for this action according to 
Mr. Hopps is the desire of the National 
Union now to conform to some of the 
principles of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and some of these risks 
had been written originally in violation 
of certain well-known agents’ rules. 





NAMES COL. STEWART AGENT 


The Transcontinental of New York has 
appointed Lt.-Col. H: A. Stewart of Lukis 
Stewart & Co., Montreal, as its chief 
agent in Canada. The company is li- 
censed to write fire and allied lines and 
is a member of the National Fire of 
Hartford group. 





Marine Premium Figures 


(Continued from Page 18) 


insurance as between these companies 
was duplicated. Accordingly, the amount 
of “American-to-American” reinsurance 
premium is deducted ($13,663,000) indicat- 
ing a total premium in American com- 
panies of $46,406,000. From this amount 
there is a further deduction of premiums 
received by way of reinsurance from for- 
eign admitted companies ($6,091,000), 
leaving a total “original premium by Am- 
erican companies of $40,315,000. 
Foreign Admitted Business 


On the other hand, foreign admitted 
companies reported a total premium of 
$25,300,000 from which is deducted the 
duplicated “foreign to foreign” reinsur- 
ance of $5,393,000 indicating a totai pre- 
mium for foreign admitted companies of 
$19,907,000. From this figure there is a 
further deduction of $9,482,000 represent- 
ing reinsurance received from American 
companies, leaving a total “original” pre- 
mium of $10,425,000. 


These figures do not include insurance 
on American ships placed directly abroad 
with foreign companies; an attempt is 
being made to ascertain the amount of 
this class of insurance from the annual 
reports of shipowning companies, as sub- 
mitted on the new Shipping Board an- 
nual report form. 

It is noted that the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates, which represent 
the American hull insurance market, and 
which includes both American and for- 
eign admitted insurance companies, re- 
ceived a net amount of $6,809,318 for 
ocean hull premiums, and $1,249,603 for 
lake hull premiums, a total of approx- 
imately $7,100,000. Total syndicate pre- 
mium last year was approximately $8,- 
000,000. ’ ae, 

The total net premiums remaining 
within the United States for hull and 
cargo insurance in 1930 were $44,202,000 
as compared with $51,746,000 for 1929. 


Reinsurance and Net Insurance 


Insurance premiums reported : 


y American companies ........+-e+eeeeeeeee 
Reinsurance (deduct) .....-..ceeceecessscees 


Total American premiums 


By foreign companies 


Total foreign premiums ......66005< 28sec 


Total original premiums—American and foreign.........++++++++ 


Total American cargo premiums 


By foreign companies 
Reinsurance 


Total foreign cargo premiums 
Total cargo premiums 
Hull premiums reported : 


y American companies 
Reinsurance (deduct) 


By foreign companies 
Reinsurance 


serene total, cargo and hull premiums....... 
nsurance with foreign nonadmitted companies 


Net premiums within United States......... 
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1929 1930 
Bee Seah sea ae erases $67,256,000 $60,069,000 
PR SE TIRE CE & 21,477,000 19,754,000 
aig EE eae $45,779,000 $40,315,000 
EEE ere ee? $30,537,000 $25,300,000 
STN TY eee bm S 15,874,400 14,875,000 
Ji dt aia ics Vth eeuaaha $14,663,000 $10,425,000 
$60,442,000 $50,740,000 
Sd es ae I RIOT $41,803,000 $33,468,000 
TRAE eS UR. 14,671,000 12,560,000 
anaes aeseval contac: $27,132,000 $20,908,000 
EE TORN or $22,209,000  $16,770,0uu 
Res oie Alce wear aes 11,122,000 9,382,000 
Dra Wa sat aa anaes $11,087,000 $7,388,000 
RRS DT ry er $38,219,000 $28,296,000 
EE ee $25,453,000 $26,601,000 
ANS ely Coke ay 6,806,000 7,194,000 
neoehitomatbawasc ta aoe $18,647,000 $19,407,000 
REE Oe er $8,328,000 $8,530,000 
TE an Tee 4,752,000 5,493,000 
a Se aue Deere uaa es $3,576,000 $3,037,000 
Deed arse Ba ee ee ee ae $22,223,000 $22,444,000 
spotty Cie ae mats tae $60,442,000 $50,740,000 
CORNER RT 8,696,000 6,538,000 
Le ikgwnaed aenetentns $51,746,000 $44,202,000 








ho hothérs 


— 


about 


an Insurance Agent ? 


AMDEN does! For Camden knows that you are more than an 
agent—that you are counselor and insurance authority to a list 


of men of affairs —that your business is permanent, and personal. 


With this in mind, the advertising that Camden sends to your pros- 
pects is your advertising. It whispers the name of Camden and shouts 


the advantages of complete coverage and your competency to write it. 


This is your advertising—and the fact that Camden, using your list 


of prospects, creates, imprints, schedules aad mails it is only a mat- 
ter of service to you. 


Increase your new business coverages. Let the complete and generous 
Inland Marine and Automobile policies of Camden show you the way 
to new profits, new friends. Ninety consecutive years of cooperation 


and fair dealing are behind you when you toe the mark with Camden. 


Write today for the Camden portfolio of advertising. Study it 


carefully. Then, with no obligation whatever, decide for yourself. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Company 


Known for its Cooperation and Fair Dealing 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, N. J. 
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Take Advantage of Labor Day 
Rush Home for Tourist Lines 


Floater Policies Should Have Good Sale Then, Boston and Old 
Colony Companies Tell Local Agents; Pertinent 
Selling Points 


Labor Day week-end is only two weeks 
away so now is the time to specialize on 
some floater lines as the traffic 
rushes associated with home-coming from 


tourist 


summer vacations then are well-known. 
The Boston and Old Colony companies, 
through the monthly house organ, The 
give some excellent sales 
points and sample letters to prospects. 
These tips are reproduced in part here- 


Accelerator, 


with: 

Authorities tell us that more baggage 
is transported around Labor Day than 
at any other time of the year. Planes, 
trains, boats, and automobiles are loaded 
with luggage of every description which 
is being rushed back in time for the 
opening of schools and the beginning of 
the fall work. Baggage masters will tell 
you that crowded baggage rooms are 
piled to the ceiling and bulging over with 
camping equipment, trunks, bags, bur- 
lap sacks and every kind of mailing piece 
imaginable, all waiting to be rushed 
through at the earliest possible moment. 
Some depots have an extra baggage room 
which is opened only at Labor Day to 
accommodate this rush. Every station is 
making frantic attempts to keep every- 
thing moving and all at once. 

The natural consequence of this condi- 
tion is many losses and much damage 
to the luggage being handled. We are 
told that many more claims are filed 
against transportation companies at this 
time than at any other. It’s only natural 
that trunks and bundles, etc., are far 
more apt to go astray or get damaged 
at such a time. 

Great Return in Haste 

As you know, people have all winter 
and spring to plan where and when they 
are going on their summer vacations. 
They determine the day of their depar- 
ture and then make ready at leisure, get- 
ting their luggage off when it is most 
convenient. Through this gradual move- 
ment there is the least danger of any 
baggage mishap. But—the reverse is true 
about the return. They who leave at 
leisure return in great haste and on La- 
bor Day, for the most part. As a nation 
we return from our summer vacation en 
masse the first week in September, delug- 
ing transportation highways and byways, 
straining every transportation facility, yet 
giving you an opportunity for a sales 
contact through tourist floater insurance. 

How can you capitalize on this condi- 
tion? 

In organizing this campaign, you must 
plan to write to two groups—those who 
have not left for the summer and those 
who have. The first group will need 
one good sales letter and a careful and 
energetic personal follow-up. To the 
second group you will want to write two 
letters at least, sending them to the re- 
sort or camp where each particular pros- 
pect is summering. 

Here is an idea for the letter to those 
who are planning to leave sometime in 
the near future: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your vacation days are drawing near 
and you are probably just about ready 
to leave, all your preparations being care- 
fully made and your baggage properly 
looked after. May you and your family 
have the happiest of vacations from be- 
ginning to end. In order that this wish 
may come true, we want to make a sug- 
gestion about your return. No doubt 
you are planning to come back around 
Labor Day. We have discovered that 


there is more damage done to luggage 
at this time than at any other time dur- 
So many thousands are 


ing the year. 


rushing back for the opening of school 
and the beginning of the fall work. You 
don’t want to end a splendid vacation 
with a heavy loss due to a good trunk 
filled with valuable things going astray, 
do you? (That’s just the risk you are 
taking unless you carry Tourist Floater 
Insurance. The enclosed folder—‘Pro- 
tection Going and Coming’”—tells you all 
about the coverage and its advantages. If 
you will return the mailing card to us, 
we'll be glad to tell you more about it 
and free you from unnecessary worry 
about the Labor Day rush. 

Sincerely, 





Other Letters to Prospects 


Mail this letter so that you can follow 
up each one personally within the next 
three days. Call whether the mailing 
card is returned or not. It will be worth 
your while. Your prospects will realize 
the logic of what you say. 

Then, for the lucky ones who have de- 


parted for the summer, this letter is 
suggested: 
Dear Mr. Doe: 


You are lucky to be able to spend the 
summer at (name the place). We imagine 
that it is beautiful there now and that 
your vacation is surpassing itself as a 
perfect holiday. There is only one thing 
that worries us. 

No doubt you are planning to return 
around Labor Day and we have discov- 
ered that there is more damage done to 
luggage and more things go astray at 
that time than at any other time of the 
year. Everyone is rushing back for the 
opening of school, and the beginning of 
the fall work, just as you will be. You 
don’t want to take the chance of losing a 
good trunk filled with valuable belong- 
ings. Of course not! Nor do you want 
to run the risk of a heavy loss from the 
rough handling of your vacation equip- 
ment. These are just the risks you take 
unless you cover your luggage with Tour- 
ist Floater Insurance. The _ enclosed 
folder, “Protection Going and Coming,” 
tells you all about the coverage, and if 
you will return the attached mailing card 
we'll be glad to explain it in full. 

Wishing you the best time possible, we 
are, 

Sincerely, 





Then, don’t wait for the return card, 
but send the following note within a few 
days: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We wrote you a few days ago telling 
you about our Tourist Floater coverage 
and sending you a folder explaining its 
advantages. 

We have just learned that more claims 
for damages and lost luggage are filed 
against transportation companies follow- 
ing the Labor Day rush of the vacation- 
ists for home than during the entire re- 
mainder of the year. You don’t want 
to stand a loss at this time, after a per- 
fect vacation. We'll be glad to make out 
a policy covering your luggage and for- 
ward it to you at any time. 

Sincerely, 





These letters will bring in good re- 
turns. The prospects can’t help but see 
their need of the coverage because it 
stands to reason that the danger of loss 
is very great at this time. Send out 
these letters and follow them up pains- 
takingly and energetically. They are con- 
vincing and will net you good returns. 





REVISES N. J. FARM RULES 


The Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey has issued a number of revisions 
effecting the farm rules in the state. 





Foster Returns 
(Continued from Page 1) 
is permitted to raise its capital stock to 
$4,000,000. 
Drove Car 2,500 Miles 
In England Commissioner and Mrs. 
Foster hired a car and both took out 
operator’s licenses and learned to drive 
on the left side of the road. Together 
they covered almost 2,500 miles in Eng- 
land and Scotland enjoying every mile 
of it. The Commissioner took post 
graduate work at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and lived in England for a 
couple of years when he was an officer 
with the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
during the Great War. They spent the 
last week of their European visit in 
Paris. 


Tales Of The Road 


(Continued from Page 24) 
Roman city which in time changed to 
Boracum, then the “um” was dropped 
and it easily changed from Borc to York, 
from which the state I have traveled in 
these many years, York, takes its name 
New York. So the influence of the old 
Romans still clings to us New York 
special agents through the name of our 
great and beautiful New York State. 

x OK 





Some Common Traveling Errors 

It is surprising to me how big business 
men, surrounding themselves with all 
manners of “defenses” to insure privacy 
and secrecy, will when they travel on 
business with their secretaries and as- 
sociates blab out their business secrets 
and plans within earshot of strangers 
sitting nearby, whom they consider as 
non-interested and not possibly eager to 
overhear and profit. Recently, going up 
to Albany, three men talked as freely 
and within earshot of myself and others 
as if they were in their most private 
office discussing their plan of campaign 
and defense and their documents. I sat 
right across the aisle and, had I been a 
spy or a representative of the opposing 
side, I could have furnished a lot of am- 
munition. It is incomprehensible to me 
how so-called big business men fail to 
be on their guard while traveling in well 
filled Pullmans. They seem to think 
everyone else in the car is disinterested. 
Peculiar psychology! 

Presumably the same psychology that 
makes foreigners . speaking German, 
French, Spanish or Italian assume that 
the citizens of the country they are trav- 
eling in are totally ignorant of their lan- 
guage. Being a linguist I have had a 
great dead of fun overhearing Germans, 
Frenchmen and South Americans ex- 
pressing themselves unreservedly among 
themselves about matters American. Re- 
cently at an Albany hotel I could not 
help overhearing the remark of a foreign 
gentleman telling his wife that a nation 
that drank ice water all the time and 
chewed corn from the cob could not be 
wholly civilized. 

Also settling losses with foreigners 
whose language I understood perfectly, 
I got quite a kick in overhearing their 
private conversation in a tongue they 
thought I did not understand, criticising 
me, or plannirg to “do” me. Later, when 
the loss was satisfactorily settled I some- 
times told them pleasantly that I had 
understood their language and it was 
amusing to watch their faces react to 
that. Mark Twain tells an amusing in- 
cident along these lines in his “Inno- 
cents Abroad.” He and his friend were 
walking along the boulevards in Paris 
at the time of the Paris Exposition of 
1867 when they saw a very beautiful 
woman approaching and as she passed 
Mark Twain exclaimed: “Just look at 
that woman, isn’t she beautiful!” “Gen- 
tlemen,” she said in good American Eng- 
lish, “I thank you for the sincerity of 
your compliment, not knowing that I was 
an American or that I understood Eng- 
lish!” Mark afterwards comments on the 
very common mistake of untraveled men 
to jump at the conclusions they do when 
traveling about. 
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If YOU ARE 


INTERESTED 


in selling more insurance 
that will stay sold 


Here’s a Help 
for You 


We believe that the Amer- 
ican Agency System is the 
soundest, fairest, most serv- 
iceable plan which can ever 
be devised to underwrite 
and sell fire insurance. But 
it is our conviction, also, 
that the only thing which 
ean guarantee the survival 
of the System is knowledge 
and ever more knowledge 
of the business on the part 
of agents. 


So we are doing our bit by 
publishing, now and then, 
a worthwhile booklet on 
agency practice. The first 
one is “The Insurance Sur- 
vey, A Selling Tool.” It 
was prepared, after consid- 
erable study, for our own 
agents. But we shall be 
glad to send a copy to any 
agent who writes and asks 
for one. Won't you send 
for yours now? 





The 
London Assurance 
Corporation 
150 William St., New York 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Petty Thievery, Not Piracy, Held 
Big Hazard In Shanghai Harbor 


By Albert M. Guptill of Shanghai 


An eye-witness report of pilferage con- 
ditions in the harbor of Shanghai, China, 
has been written by Albert M. Guptill 
for The China Clipper, an insurance jour- 
nal for the Far East. In this article 
Mr. Guptill contends that there is little 
evidence of real organized piracy on a 
big scale but that marine insurers suffer 
many losses from petty thievery by cargo 
handlers. Following are extracts from 
the report on Shanghai harbor: 

Only a few weeks ago—in Shanghai 
harbor. Dark as pitch, a high wind and, 
for Shanghai, a heavy sea running. On 
the Pootung side of the river and below 
the Point loomed the huge bulk of an 
American freighter, tied up to a buoy. 
Her crew, if any had remained on board 
for the night, were asleep. One or two 
watchmen were on duty, doubtless in the 
petty officers’ messroom, swilling down 
good ship’s coffee and chatting. Two big 
steel cargo lighters were tied up along- 
side the freighter, loaded to their guards 
with valuable Szechuen produce, each 
supposed to be in charge of a single 
watchman. Barring the wind and the 
slap of the seas not a sound could be 
heard on the ship’s deck. But closer to 
the water, if one had been listening, were 
muffled voices, dull thuds, white shadowy 
forms flitting about on the lighters’ 
decks. And then, two big steel lighters 
moving slowly away from the side of the 
freighter, destination unknown to own- 
ers, 

But in the meantime, unseen by the 
crews of the lighters, a swift shadow had 
flitted up the river and come to a sudden 
stop, a few hundred yards away, a long, 
fast steam launch, manned by a foreigner 
and several Chinese, all clad in dark blue 
uniforms. No sooner had the lighters 
gotten a fair distance from the ship, this 
dim flash of speed came alongside them. 
The foreign sergeant of the River Police 
and half a dozen of his husky Chinese 
constables piled on board. A brief scuf- 
fle and another river piracy was nipped 
in the bud. Another pirate crew were 
destined eventually to play leading roles 
upon the Lunghwa execution ground. 
Tens of thousands of dollars saved to 
Owners or insurance companies, but only 
4 passing moment in the day’s work of 
the River Police, Shanghai’s best and 
Most active protection against harbor pi- 
Tacy and cargo pilferage. 

Special Conditions 

Whether or not Shanghai is any worse 
off with respect to cargo pilferage and 
general river piracy than the other great 
Ports of the world is difficult to ascer- 
tain. On the whole, however, it would 
seem to be the consensus of opinion that 
conditions here are no worse than those 
Prevailing in the average big port and 
better than those found in many of them, 
New York harbor not excepted. But spe- 
cial conditions prevail here which can 

€ equalled in no other great port, con- 
ditions the River Police are accomplish- 

Ng wonders in overcoming, although they 
still have a long, long way to travel be- 

ore they will be able to boast a clean 

arDor, 

wa the first place, with regard to export 

80, one must realize that illegal 

*arinkage does not commence at Shang- 

a, its point of exportation. Rather does 
son Process have its origin far into the 
Fo or nearer at hand as the case 

y be, at the point where it leaves 

Packers’ hands and becomes the charge 


P ‘insportation companies. In the case 


zechuen shipments of dry cargo it 


is believed that it is no exaggeration to 
state that a fair average of loss in weight 
from that Western province of China to 
Shanghai would be about 10%. In fact, 
the Chinese dealers at Shanghai state 
that they figure that average into their 
prices when quoting export houses at this 
port. 

But having arrived at Shanghai and 
been weighed into and out of bonded 
godowns, the usual export cargo still pre- 
sents a knotty problem to its exporter 
owner, the local firm responsible for its 


’ delivery to the ship and, usually, to some 


insurance company underwriting the risk 
of theft and pilferage. 

This problem is one involving more 
than placing adequate forces of watch- 
men on the job, of employing reliable, 
bonded tallymen to check each lighter 
as its contents are placed in the ship’s 
slings. It is one of the age old puzzles 
of Chinese mentality, in this case the 
belief on the part of every cargo steve- 
dore or coolie in China that he is right- 
fully entitled to his tithe from every 
picul of cargo he handles and, willy-nilly, 
he intends to have it—and usually does. 

Petty Thieving Expensive 

It is believed to be no exaggeration to 
say that out of all the cargo pilferage 
in this port, the apparently petty thiev- 
ing that goes on continually under the 
noses of owners, their employes and po- 
lice constitutes the major part due to the 
stolid determination of the Chinese to 
have their share of everything that 
passes through their hands. Who has 
seen a long line of coolies “hi-ho’ing” 
sacks of flour, sugar or seeds, on or off 
a lighter, can readily appreciate the ex- 
tent to which “little drops of water, little 
grains of sand, etc.” can soon assume 
enormous proportions. Every sack clev- 
erly opened at a corner, just enough to 
allow a tiny leakage, to be carefully 
swept up and saved for the common 
fund, or one of their fellows clever with 
a cargo sound, calmly “sampling” each 
package as it passes his station, quite 
indifferent to any passing policeman who 
is, doubtless, in on the cut and callous 
to the presence of the owner if he hap- 
pens along, for expostulation will only 
mean labor trouble, delayed shipments 
and after a lot of fuss, a repetition of 
the same old story. 

Exporters and transportation men 
seem agreed that it is only possible to 
keep this depreciation at the lowest pos- 
sible minimum consistent with maintain- 
ing amicable relations with the laborers 
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involved, and then figure the balance into 


their costs. It is possible that the even- 
tual and inevitable mechanization of 
Shanghai harbor may eradicate this cost- 
ly nuisance. To hope that human nature 
may be so changed as to bring it to an 
end is to hope for an Utopia. 


Costly Carelessness 


But once cargo is on a lighter the prob- 
lem in some ways simplifies itself, with 
regard to exports. Here the main trou- 
ble comes when the lighter ties up along- 
side the ship and the winches commence 
to rumble, for the Chinese boatman, like 
every other of his ilk the world over, has 
an overwhelming love for a cargo hook, 
that curved, sharp instrument which 
lightens his labors and rips holes in about 
every sack or bale that it touches. In 
handling cargo packed in cases, boxes or 
crates, the use of a hook is not only 
legitimate, but almost unavoidable to pre- 
vent delays and possible accidents. But 
to allow boatmen and stevedores to slash 
their hooks into thin gunny bags full of 
seeds, beans, gallnuts and the like is 
criminal folly and to stop it a job for a 
combination diplomat and brass-knuckle 
man. 

It is all very well to threaten to pen- 
alize boatmen for loss through the use 
of hooks. Collecting said penalties is 
another thing entirely, as one appre- 
ciates has he any recent acquaintance 
with the independent and churlish frame 
of mind of the average harbor workman. 
One large transportation unit in Shang- 
hai has in a large measure put a stop 
to this nuisance, as well as to the an- 
cient trick of spilling a sling-load of goods 
all over a deck, smashing sacks right and 
left, by employing a harbor foreman in 
the person of a former ships’ officer, ex- 
perienced in cargo handling and stowage 
and long enough in China to know how 
far to go with blarney, how far to em- 
ploy seagoing tactics and when to turn 
his back and look the other way. 


A Harbor Foreman’s Day 


A trip in this man’s company the other 
day was an interesting exposition of pres- 
ent day Shanghai harbor conditions. In- 
cidentally, it enhanced one’s respect for 
the man’s capacity for handling men and 
materials. Leaving the Customs Jetty 
at seven in the morning in one of his own 
towboats, picking up two of his steel 
lighters, fully laden with sesamum seeds, 
on the Pootung side of the river, we 
went downstream to a ship lying off 
Wetmore Road jetty. More of his own 
and of chartered lighters were alongside, 
discharging into the ship. Leaping board 
the nearest of the native boats he first 
put a stop to the usual cargo hook stunt, 
read the riot act to the guilty parties in 
their own obscene profanity and then 
climbed on board the steamer. There, 
the all too efficient mate had a neat pile 
of some sixty-odd sacks of seed, shut out 
on account of dampness. Rain had start- 
ed in before work had ceased the preced- 
ing evening. Being an old friend of the 
mate and full of Irish blarney, the harbor 
foreman was able to persuade the mate 
that there was nothing wrong, that the 
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moisture had not penetrated the sacks, 
had them laid out on deck to dry, piled 
back aboard his tender and made for the 
Pootung Point police station, headquar- 
ters of the River Police. 

Here was a case in which the ever 
vigilant marine police had taken a hand 
and saved an insurance company a size- 
able loss. A shipment of antimony bars 
from Hankow had been taken from a 
river steamer the previous afternoon, too 
late to be taken to a godown that day. 
Two watchmen, employes of the trans- 
portation company, were put on board 
and the lighter tied up on the Shanghai 
side of the harbor. Morning found light- 
er, crew and watchmen all gone, and an 
insurance firm left holding the sack. An 
all day and half the night search on the 
part of river policemen turned up the 
lighter, hidden in a creek. Quick work 
by the Pootung Chinese authorities 
brought the culprits out of their hiding 
places. The harbor foreman identified 
his men, put another crew on board his 
lighter and made off to another ship, dis- 
charging light machinery, hardware and 
what-not from America. 


Handling Case Oil 


By this time tiffin was in order. A 
sandwich from the steward’s pantry, a 
cup of coffe and another lighter’s crew 
were read the riot act and cautioned 
against man-handling cargo, smashing 
light packing cases and generally costing 
their employers a lot of unnecessary ex- 
pense in the way of damages and liti- 
gation. 

Off again, downstream, this time to an 
oil installation to oversee the landing of 
several thousand cases of kerosene. -Case 
oil is not the easiest cargo in the world 
to handle. Carry coolies can damage 
cases in a dozen different ways. Like- 
wise can stevedores in the hold of a ship. 
More eloquence on the part of this su- 
per-active harbor foreman. More noisy 
denials and expostulations on the part of 
his men. He won the argument, wiped 
a perspiring brow and announced that, 
until eight o’clock that evening he was 
free. 

But after boarding a sampan to make 
for the nearest jetty and a bus line to 
town, one of this man’s tows came by. 
Frantic shouting and signalling brought 
them in our direction. Here again was 
an instance of what greed will do. Two 
native lighters were loaded with cargo 
immediately perishable when wet, and 
both lighters were so overloaded that 
the first steam launch to pass them at a 
reasonable speed would be bound to 
throw a wash over their gunwales and 
drench the sacks. It was too late to pre- 
vent this instance, but, as the foreman 
said, by constantly harrying his men he 
was able to keep this ever present source 
of loss to owners and insurance people 
down to a minimum. 





WESTERN WORLD ON ROCKS 

New York marine underwriters are 
faced with a good-sized loss on the 
Munson liner Western World which 
went ashore on the coast of Brazil last 
week not far from Santos. According 
to last reports she was fast on the rocks 
and there is apparently little chance of 
saving her unless she is cut in two and 
removed in halves. The Western World 
is a vessel of close to 14,000 tons and is 
insured for around $1,800,000. She car- 
ried a large cargo from New York, most 
of which will probably be saved unless 
rough weather interferes with salvage 
operations. Underwriters this week 
heard that there were several feet of 
water in two of the holds. 





JOINS SUSSEX GROUP 


It has been announced at the Newark 
offices of the Sussex and Essex fire in- 
surance companies, that John Bedding- 
field has been appointed state agent for 
the/companies in Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Mr. Beddingfield was for- 


merly state agent in Ohio for the Stuy- 
vesant. 
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Serious Surety Acquisition Cost 


Situation Before Commissioners 


Ask for and Get Frank Company Comments on Excessive 
Costs, Rate Cutting and Rebating; 2-Day Hearing in 
New York Well Attended; Don C. Lewis, 

South Dakota, Presides 


The situation in the fidelity and surety 
business is so serious, with some com- 
panies on the edge of insolvency and 
others complaining that if acquisition 
cost is not held within bounds and rate 
cutting is not squelched more companies 
will be in the same boat, that a special 
sub-committee of insurance commission- 
ers met here on Wednesday at the of- 
fices of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and heard what 
many company executives had to say 
relative to how the situation could be 
remedied. a 

Perplexed, on a hunting expedition, 
seeking to find out how far the com- 
panies wanted them to go in taking con- 
trol of the situation, the commissioners 
told the executives to shoot. Most every- 
body had a chance to talk, and the com- 
missioners will report to the main con- 
vention in September. The commission- 
ers’ convention representatives present 
consisted of Lewis, representing the 
state of South Dakota although not now 
a commissioner; Van Schaick of New 
York; and Dunham of Connecticut, with 
Messrs. Butler and Magrath of the New 
York Department, sitting by ready to 
lend a helping hand in bringing out the 
viewpoints. 

Principal Questions Asked 

The principal questions which the 
commissioners asked as the different 
executives would finish their talks were 
these: 

What do you think is to blame for the 
present situation? 

Do you see any improvement in sight ? 

Do you cut rates? 

Do you reinsure cut-raters? 

Should the States exert supervisory 
power to make the companies stand in 
line in the acquisition cost agreement? 

Do you ever make complaints to the 
Surety Association of America relative 
to rate cutting? 

Are the Towner rates adequate in your 
opinion? 

There seemed to be some doubt in the 
minds of the executives as to just what 
the commissioners’ sub-committee was 
investigating. Here is exactly what 
Chairman Lewis said in starting the 
meeting: 

Chairman Lewis Frank and to the Point 


“This sub-committee was appointed to 
hold héarings; to make some investiga- 
tion of the situation; to consider the 
answers to the questionnaire sent out. 
The first hearing is today. From the 
viewpoint of the Insurance Departments 
there seems to be a serious situation in 
the fidelity and surety field. Fidelity and 
surety business touches the governmental 
divisions and sub-divisions more closely 
than any other branch of the insurance 
business. We have to recognize that a 


very serious business situation has ex- 
isted in the past few years, and that cer- 
tain practices of companies writing fi- 
delity and surety business have done a 
lot to bring about that situation. 

“It is my opinion that a great deal 
of the remedy lies with the companies 
themselves, but unless the companies 
generally can meet this situation, and 
meet it bravely, you will certainly see a 
tightening of insurance supervision which 
you men in the business will not like. 
It will take the failure of but a few 
casualty companies to start a wave of ex- 
treme supervision all over the United 
States. 

“This committee is here without any 
preconceived ideas or conclusions. We 
are here to help, if we can, and we be- 
lieve that the insurance commissioners 
of the United States can help the fidel- 
ity and surety business. We are hopeful 
that from this hearing there will come 
some suggestion for the commissioners 
at Portland which may aid the com- 
panies in stopping some of the abuses of 
the business. We are also hopeful of 
making some suggestions to the Conven- 
tion which may tend to enable some 
commissioners to put a little pressure on 
the companies, if necessary, in order to 
is the situation. 

Chairman Lewis closed by calling at- 
tention to the statement made at Chi- 
cago by William B. Joyce, chairman of 
the National Surety, telling how serious 
is the situation. 


As Stoddard Sees Situation 


Col. Francis R. Stoddard, New York 
City surety arbitrator, was the first 
speaker. He discussed rebating, cut rates 
and acquisition cost: New York City 
has been pretty well cleaned up. Good 
progress has been made in Philadelphia. 
The situation is not so good in other 
parts of the country. In New York it 
has been easier because many men here 
can speak with authority. In some 
other parts of the country the executives 
have to take the word of subordinates. 
Many of the men who are general agents 
throughout the country are not fit for 
the position as they are really brokers 
getting excess commissions. Acquisi- 
tion costs should be filed with the state 
just as rates are and then it should be 
required that the companies should live 
up to the filings. The companies should 
make the agreements; the Departments 
should check up on seeing that they are 
carried out. Most of the companies want 
to do the square thing. They are apt to 
fall by the wayside under the spell of 
nonconformists’ competition. Col. Stod- 
dard thought there were companies 
which really had no rates, but simply cut 
under the Towner rates. 

There was considerable fencing be- 
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Investigating Bureau Proposed 


One of the high spots in the force- 
ful testimony of E. M. Allen, presi- 
dent, National Surety, was that the 
commissioners consider the formation 
of a central bureau of investigation 
at a centrally located point to be run 
by a paid secretary. Said Mr. Allen: 
“My company for one would be in fa- 
vor of such a bureau.” Giving such a 
bureau access to the books of the 
companies, he said, for such investiga- 
tion as it saw fit, would have such a 
healthy effect that within twelve 
months there would be no complaints 
to investigate. 











tween Col. Dunham and Col. Stoddard as 


to how far the Departments could go in 
compelling companies to live up to agree- 
ments. Some points about this power 
and jurisdiction have not yet been de- 
cided by the courts. 


R. H. Towner Takes Stand 


R. H. Towner, head of Towner Rating 
Bureau, described how rates were made. 
He told how his Bureau kept up-to-date, 
and it was not an easy job. For in- 
stance, the oil conservation situation in 
Texas had caused new types of bonds to 
be written. Prohibition brought in an- 
other flock of new bonds and rates. 
There is constant changing of govern- 
ment and customs covers to meet new 
situations and rulings. He had a lot to 
say about depository and fidelity bond 
rates and the tremendous wave of bank 
failures. He described cycles in rate 
making, how certain bonds were profit- 
able over a ten-year period; and then 
in the next ten years the loss experience 
might be overwhelming. 

R. R. Gilkey told how the Surety As- 
sociation of America checks up on rate 
violations. All companies seen were 
perfectly willing to permit their records 
to be investigated, he said. Mr. Gilkey 
told of the unsatisfactory condition in 
contract bond underwriting in Iowa. He 
had something to say, too, about politi- 
cians who go into the bonding business 
and rebate with the contractors. Com- 
missioner Van Schaick tried to have this 
political angle followed up; to get facts 
and names, but Mr. Gilkey quickly said 
he was not speaking of New York. 


E. M. Allen Cites Great Growth 


E. M. Allen in a fine presentation of 
the problem said that one significant fea- 



































ture of the acquisition cost situation was 
to compare the number of companies, 
amount of capital and surplus of com- 
panies and the premiums of companies F 
over a period ranging from 1919 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1931. In 1919 there were twenty- 
four companies qualified to write fidel- 
ity and surety with the U. S. Treasury 
Department, having a total capital and 
surplus of $59,410,215, and combined f- 
delity and surety premiums of 42,103; 
856. In 1930 the number of companies 
had increased to eighty-six; the total 
capital and surplus to $314,791,448; and 
the premiums were only a little over 
twice what they were in 1919. In the 
meantime, the number of agents hal F 
not shown a great increase. There wer F 
10,000 members of the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents in 1919. In 
1930 there were something over 12,000 

“You can see by these figures hov 
stiff the competition has been,” he sail 
It was no wonder that the morale @ 
the business had been shot to pieces. The 
present depression had aggravated the 
situation tremendously. He _ thought 
there should be no discrimination 1 
premium reserves; that there should be 
legislation if necessary to set up Towner 
rates as basis for premium reserves fo! 
all companies. 

Joyce Puts It Up to the Commissioners 

William B. Joyce was emphatic in say- 
ing that if companies cannot live up ! 
acquisition cost agreements and also gtt 
adequate rates then the commissionet 
should act. He demanded that Depatt 
ments make companies carry proper pit 
mium reserves. As for Towner rates he 
did not think they were high enough # 
they did not consider certain loading 
which companies had to bear. ; 

“I emphatically believe that it is th 
duty of you insurance commissioners ! 
protect the companies against their ow! 
acts and to protect them against ins0! 
vency,” he declared. “If you do not. 
this the responsibility is yours. 
hope is that you will appoint an exalr 
ining board that will look into the book 
of companies if you want the real fact 
in the case.” 

Miller and Bland Explain 

Charles R. Miller, president of the F 
delity & Deposit, and R. Howard Blané 
president, United States F. & G., bott 
explained why they are not in the * 
quisition cost agreement. It is, they 
said, because to join meant that the! 
would sacrifice part of their agency plat! 
which they had spent years in building 
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up and they did not see that the agree- 
ment cut down the acquisition cost as a 
whole. 

Mr. Miller said that in Massachusetts 
where his company could have eleven 
30% representatives they only had four. 
He said that companies were entitled 
under the agreement to have 600 W% 
agents in Massachusetts. There were 
not that many agents there entitled to 
get 30%, he said. Asked if he thought 
the commissioners should adminster the 
insurance business he thought not. Leg- 
islatures cannot provide business brains. 
They cannot furnish substitutes for 
brains and experience. Both Messrs. 
Miller and Bland said that this was the 
country’s worst period of depression. Mr. 
Bland said that cut-rating and acquisi- 
tion cost evils were abundant, but the 
business would not get on its feet again 
until the country became prosperous. 
Real estate would have to show im- 
provement. However, he did not think 
the country was going to the devil. “It 
isa hard period, but we will get through 
it,” was his comment. 

A. Duncan Reid of the Globe said 
nothing had been brought out about 
branch offices, and he discussed their 
exnense. His assertion was that branch 
offices should be loaded 10% as their 

' share of the acquisition costs. Mr. Reid 
favored the establishment of a system of 
rate regulation by the state. He was 
warm in his tribute to E. M. Allen for 
his clear statement. 

Jesse R. Phillips. Great American; and 
John R. English, Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty, were two of the speakers bring- 
© ing out the position of the newer com- 
' panies. Messrs. Sexton, Aetna Casualty 
© & Surety; McKell, American Surety; 
» Dean of the Southern Surety and Owen, 


4 Standard Accident of Detroit, talked. 


' Dean iniected plenty of humor into his 
- talk, frankly admitting rate errors com- 
' mitted by his company in the past. For 
| the present, he said, the Southern Sure- 
» ty has retired from the bonding field. 

| The hearing continued throughout 
Thursday. 





ALLEN COMPLIMENTS MILLER 

A justified compliment was paid by F. 
| M. Allen, president, National Surety, to 
» those companies which had made an un- 
| derwriting profit on fidelity and surety 
» last vear. Pointing to Charles R. Mil- 
ler, F. & D. president, he said: “Your 
| company was one of them and I sin- 
© cerely congratulate you.” 





COL. STODDARD IN UNIFORM 
The first to give testimony at the com- 
_ Missioners’ surety hearing, Col. “Francis 
| R. Stoddard, New York City surety ar- 
bitrator, appeared in military clothes, ex- 
| plaining that he was leaving for a two 
weeks’ camping tour. 





OAKLEY BACK FROM ABROAD 
Alonzo G. Oakley, vice - president, 
| United States F. & G., in New York, re- 
> turned from Europe this week in time 


© to attend the commissioners’ fidelity and 
| Surety hearing. 





VA. AGENTS’ CAMPAIGN 

, An intensive drive for more members 
| 'or the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents was in full swing this week with 
7, Mcreased enrollment of 137 as the 
objective, this being the quota assigned 
by the National Association. Organized 
ata meeting of the district chairmen in 
Richmond, it was launched August 15 and 
pes continue through August 31. B. W. 
“ebrell, Jr, of Lawrenceville, chairman 
aoe. ee committee, who is 
that ie cheotas e, base «gag See 
he aa 5 aes 
son, of Richman a ve és ae . vil- 
Association had ’ a ve re the > = 
giving the Price Be a e meeting 
chairmen pointers to 


use sallt . i 
= as a selling argument in their can- 
assing work, 


NEW STOREKEEPERS’ POLICY 





Prepared by National Bureau to Give 
All-Inclusive Burglary-Robbery 
Cover for Flat Premium Charge 

After a comprehensive research and 
investigation extending over many 
months the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters has made effec- 
tive a new all-inclusive burglary and 
robbery coverage against virtually all 
forms of burglary and robbery at a frac- 
tion of the previous cost. The new pol- 
icy, issued for a flat premium charge, is 
known as the Storekeepers’ Burglary 
and Robbery Policy. It is free from ex- 
clusions ‘and offers “continuity of in- 
surance.” 

The policy is to be issued for a total 
liability of $1,750, divided into seven in- 
demnity paragraphs each affording $250 
coverage. Merchants requiring more 
protection may take out as many policies 
as they desire. 

Rates will vary according to terri- 
tory. For example, territory I, embrac- 
ing Los Angeles and San _ Francisco 
counties: Johnson and Wyandotte coun- 
ties in Kansas, and Jackson and St. 
Louis (city and county) in Missouri, 
takes a $40 rate while the rate for ter- 
ritory II is $35, applicable to Palm 
Beach, Miami and other Florida coun- 
ties and cities; Hennepin and Ramsey 
counties in Minnesota; Douglas county, 
Nebraska; Bronx, Queens and New York 
counties; Cleveland and Cuyahoga coun- 
ties, Ohio, and King county, Wash- 
ington. 

The highest rate is $50 embracing Chi- 
cago and Cook county, Lake county, II- 
linois, and Detroit and Wayne counties, 
Michigan. 





MORE INCREASES APPROVED 





Maine, New Hampshire and Illinois Fall 
in Line with Council’s Emergency 
Program on Compensation Rates 

Further progress has been made this 
week in the emergency rate increase 
program of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance by the approval 
of rate increases to be effective Septem- 
ber 1 on new and renewal business in 
Maine, Illinois and New Hampshire. 

In Maine the insurance department 
has ordered a flat increase of 8.9%. In 
Illinois the rate jump is to be 9.6%, this 
increase being the combined effect of a 
law amendment involving fatal and 
permanent total disability cases (1.3%) 
and the emergency program (8.2%). In 
New Hampshire the flat increase ap- 
proved is 5.7%. 





Among Those Present 


Despite the August vacation period 
and the excessive heat of the day many 
of the fidelity and surety executives 
were on hand for the commissioners’ 
hearing into acquisition costs and rate 
cutting at 1 Park avenue on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Those present included: 


R. Howard Bland, W. A. Edgar, Alonzo G. 
Oakley, E. R. Lewis, U. S. F. & G.; Charles R. 
Miller, F. & D.; William B. Joyce and E. M. 
Allen, National Surety; Jas. . D. Kearney 
and J. Collins Lee, Hartford Accident; Ralph F. 
Proctor, Maryland Casualty; Wallace J. Falvey, 
Massachusetts Bonding; Jesse S. Phillips, Great 
American Indemnity; A. Duncan Reid and E. J. 
Schofield, Globe Indemnity; W. E. McKell, 
American Surety; A. R. Sexton, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. 

Also Kennedy R. Owen, Standard ‘Accident; 
Nathan Mobley, United States Casualty; Mike 
Moss and Norman A. Hoag, Union Indemnity; 
Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty; Ashbey E. 
Bladen, Century Indemnity; W. D. Dean, South- 
ern Surety and Home Indemnity; Eugene F. 
Hord and H. F. Legg, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity; F. C. Esper, Detroit F. & S.; Edwin Gis- 
sing, Independence Indemnity; John A. Man- 
ning, Concord Casualty & Surety, John R. Eng- 
lish. Standard Surety & Casualty. 

Also George H. Reaney, United States Guar- 
antee; C. W. French and H. W. Rudolph, 
Seaboard Surety. 

W. G. Wilson, Aetna Life general agent in 
Cleveland, was present as the presiding officer 
of the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents. 

Bureau officials included James A. Beha in his 
capacity as chairman of the acquisition cost con- 
ference for fidelity and surety; R. H. Towner 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, and R. R. Gilkey, 
Surety Association of America. 


Plenty of Variety In 
Aetna-izer Convention 


BOTH BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 





President Brainard to Welcome Visiting 
Agents; Mooney and Morcom Chair- 
men; Speakers and Their Topics 





When some 500 Aetna-izers from all 
parts of the country gather at the Hart- 
ford home office next week for the Aetna 
Life’s national convention they will find 
awaiting them three busy days of both 
business and recreational events which 
will more than compensate them for their 
production efforts during the past eight 
months in qualifying for attendance. 
After an inspection of the new home 
office building on Tuesday, August 25, the 
first session of the convention swings 
into action, Vice-President William L. 
Mooney presiding, with an address of 
welcome from President Morgan B. 
Brainard. On behalf of the Aetna field 
organization William G. Wilson, Cleve- 
land manager, will make the resnonse. 
Then will come an address by Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut insur- 
ance commissioner, followed by Vice- 
President Clifford B. Morcom’s seasoned 
views on “The Fundamentals of Sound 
Underwriting. 

Wide Varicty of Subjects 


The conventioneers will also hear from 
Vice-President Rawdon W. Myers on 
“An Analvsis of the Insurance Dollar”; 
a talk by Clarence H. Dunning, president, 
Dunning & Dunning Co., Duluth, on 
“‘Mutual’ Competition—How to Meet 
It”; an expert slant on “The Sales Op- 
portunities in Group Insurance,” by E. E. 
Cammack, vice-president; a frank talk by 
Alfred Stinson, vice-president, on “Fire 
Insurance—Its Trends and Problems,” 
and Luman K. Babcock, secretary, cas- 
ualty claim division, on “Backing up our 
Slogan—‘Coast-to-Coast Service.” 

After lunch in Aetna cafeterias the 
time of officers and departmental heads 
will be more or less at the disposal of 
the visiting agents. Golf and sightsee- 
ing trips may also be arranged for the 
early part of the afternoon and at 6:30 
p. m. the program calls for a picnic on 
the Aetna grounds after which will come 
a band concert and dancing. 

Bathing and Golf on Wednesday 

The second day, Wednesday, will be 
devoted entirely to recreational events, 
the golfers leaving for New London early 
in the morning for their Shenecossett 
tournament, and the non-golfers enjoying 
the bathing at Shenecossett Beach. After 
a shore dinner at the Hotel Griswold 
there will be a submarine demonstration. 
In the everting a theatre party has been 
arranged at the Horace Bushnell Memo- 
rial Hall, Hartford. 

Thursday Business Session 

With Vice-President Morcom as pre- 
siding officer, the Thursday morning 
business session opens with a talk by 
Vice-President Kendrick A. Luther, on 
“Think of Life Insurance—Think of 
Aetna.” The convention will then hear 
from Vice-President Edward J. Perrin, 
Jr., on “Marine Lines as Business Build- 
ers,” following which Vice-President 
Wilmot M. Smith will discuss “Aetna 
Bonding Service”; Robert I. Catlin. as- 
sistant vice-president, will tell about “Our 
Underwriting Organization”; and Doug- 
lass Farrell, Beverly Hills agent, will ad- 
dress his fellow field men on “What the 
Aetna Means to Me.” 

One of the featured addresses of the 
morning will be by Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
Connecticut commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles, while another topic of considerable 
interest is “The Fallacy of Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance,” as seen by Ar- 
thur W. Burke. Aetna general agent in 
Boston. Vice-President Mooney closes 
the meeting with “Looking Ahead with 
Aetna.” 

While their husbands are in session the 
ladies will have a golf tournament all of 
their own, and promptly following lunch 
the men golfers will continue their tour- 


Home Indemnity’s New 
Pacific Coast Set-Up 


DEPT. OFFICE 


DISCONTINUED 





Home and Southern Surety Now Repre- 
sented by General Agents, Like 
Fire Companies of Fleet 





The new Pacific Coast agency plan of 
the Home Indemnity and Southern Sure- 
ty is now getting into operation, and 
the coast department office, which for- 
merly handled the territory, is being dis- 
continued. The new set-up is in accord 
with those of the other Home fleet com- 
panies. 

J. R. Molony, who established the coast 
department office for the Southern Sure- 
ty prior to its acquisition by the Home 
of New York, has, with A. A. Hartmann, 
an associate, established Insurance Plans, 
Inc., which is to be general agent for the 
Home Indemnity and a fire company of 
the Home group in northern California. 
He plans to have a number of the under- 
writers and producers of the former or- 
ganization affiliated with him. 

The Southern Surety will continue a 
branch office under the supervision of 
Ray Decker, general agent in northern 
California for the parent fire company. 
J. S. Suydam, state agent of the Home 
in southern California, will supervise the 
casualty business in that section. W. B. 
Rasmusen will have charge of both cas- 
ualty companies in Oregon, Washington 
and northern Idaho, while George P. 
Mang will manage Utah and George 
Stroub will supervise Montana business. 





BOILER U. & O. RATES REDUCED 





National Bureau Makes Them Effective 
September 1 on All New and 


Renewal Business 


Rates on boiler use and occupancy will 
be reduced on September 1 on new and 
renewal policies, according to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. It is specified that these 
reduced rates cannot be granted by the 
return of premium under existing poli- 
cies and cannot be used for any endorse- 
ment attached to policies effective prior 
to September 1. 

“It will be possible, however, to take 
advantage of the reduced rates by can- 
celling policies and rewriting them for a 
new term,” advises the Bureau. 

The new rates, the second substantial 
reduction in Boiler U. & O. in less than 
four years due to favorable experience, 
will be available in the following in- 
stances: (a) For boilers, approximately 
40%; (b) For engines and_ turbines 
(breakdown coverage), approximately 
3%: (c) For electric generators, ap- 
proximately 10%; (d) For electric mo- 
tors, a variable reduction depending upon 
the size and classification of the motor. 





NEW LONDON BROKERAGE CO. 

Under the title of Watts Watts (In- 
surance) Ltd.. Watts Watts & Co. Ltd. 
have formed a brokerage company which 
commenced operations at the commence- 
ment of August with offices at Whitting- 
ton Avenue and at Lloyd’s, London. The 
company will undertake all classes of in- 
surance business and will be under the 
management of R. Twitchell who has had 
many years’ experience in the insurance 
world, supported by a strong board of 
directors under the chairmanship of E. H 
Watts. 





4% QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The American Surety has declared a 
dividend of 4% ($1.00) on its capital 
stock, payable on September 30 to stock- 
holders of record September 19. 





nament. Ladies’ bridge and sightseeing 
trips are also on the afternoon’s program. 
In the evening at the Hartford Club ban- 
quet the principal speaker will be Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard. 
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Reciprocal Receivership 
Remains in Michigan 





CALIFORNIA PETITION DENIED 


Federal Court Judge in Detroit Holds 
That State Has Jurisdiction in Cas- 
ualty Ass’n of America Windup 








The controversy over whether the 
Michigan or California insurance de- 
partments would be given the oppor- 
tunity of closing up the affairs of the 
Casualty Association of America, defunct 
Detroit reciprocal, ended this week with 
the decision of Judge Charles C. Simons 
in Federal District Court, Detroit, which 
denies the petition for transfer of juris- 
diction to a federal court receivership 
in California. A temporary injunction 
restraining Charles D. Livingston, Michi- 
gan insurance commissioner, from dis- 
turbing assets of the exchange was dis- 
solved. 

Commissioner Livingston was named 
temporary receiver for the reciprocal by 
Judge Leland W. Carr, in Ingham 
County Circuit Court after departmental 
examiners had found a $341,000 impair- 
ment existing in the reciprocal’s assets. 
After Jay C. Ketchum, a department ex- 
aminer, had taken charge as deputy re- 
ceiver, it was learned that a receiver 
had been named in federal district court 
in California where the bulk of the re- 
ciprocal’s automobile business had been 
transacted. The proceedings in Michi- 
gan were then tied up by federal court 
order when an effort was launched to 
take the whole matter out of the state 
court’s jurisdiction. 

At a hearing last week on the petition 
to take the receivership out of the 
state court, Finkleston, Lovejoy & Kap- 
lan, legal representatives of the Cali- 
fornia receiver, pressed arguments in 
favor of federal court jurisdiction. They 
cited the prior action in California and 
precedence ordinarily accorded federal 
district courts over state tribunals. 

In opposition to their contentions, 
however, Paul Eger, assistant attorney 
general, Kenneth Stevens, attorney for 
Commissioner Livingston as receiver, and 
Attorney Lighthouser, representing a 
Michigan claimant, urged that the Michi- 
gan receivership be recognized. It was 
contended that possession of the rec- 
ords and assets by the receiver in that 
state when taken with the fact that op- 
erations were conducted from a Detroit 
home office and that the department is 
entirely familiar with the existing situa- 
tion, should overthrow the mere tech- 
nical priority of the California proceed- 
ings. . 

A motion is being filed in the Califor- 
nia federal court this week seeking to 
dismiss the receivership there, thus 
placing the liquidation of the reciprocal 
entirely in Commissioner Livingston’s 


hands. 





K. C. BEALS IN NEW POST 


Kenneth C. Beals has joined the Royal 
Indemnity as special agent in its metro- 
politan New York department. He was 
formerly with the Hancock Co., Inc., for 
ten years and is well known along Wil- 
liam Street. Mr. Beals’ father was sec- 
retary of the Providence-Washington for 
many years and his grandfather at one 
time represented the Royal Insurance Co. 


at Carthage, N. Y. 
ENTERS AGENCY FIELD 


John F. Drennan, who has been agency 
supervisor of the Public Indemnity in 
Ohio and Kentucky is entering the gen- 
eral insurance field. He will represent 
the Public Fire and the Public Indem- 
nity, and will continue to do some special 
work for the companies. 


DEATH OF TIMOTHY LEAHY 

Timothy Leahy, 5&8. Hornell, N. Y., in- 
surance adjuster, and former postmaster 
of Sayre, Pa. died August 11 in his 
home in the former city following a 
heart attack. 
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AUTO SAFETY STRESSED 





Eagle Indemnity in New Folder Falls in 
Line with Ad Conference’s Safety 
Program in Advertising Copy 
The Eagle Indemnity in a new auto- 
bile liability sales help for its agents 
recently prepared lays particular stress 
on the need for safety methods in the 
operation of automobiles. Prominently 
featured in the copy are the following 

pointers: 
1. Resolved to drive carefully and do all 
you can to prevent accidents. 


iss) 


Be sure your car is in good operating 
condition. 

3. Be sure you have adequate insurance. 

4. Be sure you are insured in a strong, 
dependable company. 


In the concluding paragraph is the final 
appeal, “The Eagle Indemnity Co. asks 
every policyholder to drive carefully”— 
all of which is in line with the efforts of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference to 
promote the stressing of safety sugges- 
tions in the advertising copy of insur- 
ance companies. 





F. & C. APPOINTMENTS 
Metropolitan Staff Augmented by F. A. 
Byrne and C. H. Stanton; H. J. 
Badum Advanced 
H. J. Badum, for several years asso- 
ciated with the metropolitan office of the 
Fidelity & Casualty as special agent, has 
been placed in charge of the steam boiler 
and machinery department of that office. 

Frank A. Byrne has been added to 
the staff of this office as special agent in 
its accident department. He will be as- 
sociated with John J. Canavan, man- 
ager of that department. His work will 
be largely promotional, 

C. H. Stanton has also been appointed 
a special agent of the F. & C. to develop 
casualty lines in the New York district. 


Travelers Radio Series 
Features Sen. J. J. Davis 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION WORK 





Plans to Submit Bill to Congress Asking 
for $50,000 Appropriation for This 
Activity; His Remarks 





Submission of a bill to Congress seek- 
ing an appropriation of $50,000 to be 
used in visual education work in connec- 
tion with the country’s accident problem 
was outlined last Friday night by United 
States Senator James J. Davis of Penn- 
sylvania in a talk which he made from 
Washington in the radio series of talks 
arranged by the Travelers on automobile 
accident prevention. Senator Davis’s ad- 
dress was broadcast by WTIC by remote 
control. 

“The plan I have in mind,” said Sen- 
ator Davis, “is to introduce before the 
coming Congress a bill asking, not for 
millions, but for only $50,000 as a start 
to be used in preparing a series of one- 
recl films which will depict safety and 
first-aid and which can be borrowed 
free by private individuals as well as 
by educational institutions and all 
classes of civic, military and religious 
organizations.” 

This sum of money was said to repre- 
sent only 50 cents for each life lost in 
the United States through accidents 
during last year. Senator Davis regarded 
it as an amount smaller than that spent 
for the construction of less than two 
miles of concrete highway or for re- 
roofing a large public building. 

Fearful of the 1936-1940 Period 

In opening his talk Senator Davis said 
that he knew of no subject more impor- 
tant to the nation today than safety as 
applied to the conservation of life and 
limb. Comparing the loss of 50,900 lives 
in automobile accidents in the eighteen 
months ending December 31 last year 
with the loss of 50,510 members of the 
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WHY DOES IT HAPPEN IN SOME CASES THAT TWO AUTOMC.- 
BILE LIABILITY POLICYHOLDERS DRIVING THE SAME TYPE OF 
CAR, AND LIVING IN THE SAME IMMEDIATE LOCALITY WITH 
TRAFFIC CONDITIONS VERY MUCH THE SAME ARE CHARGED 


DIFFERENT RATES? 


Automobile liability insurance rates are adapted as nearly as actuarial science can make 


them to varying territorial hazards. 


It may be readily understood that the hazard in the 


congested cities is higher than it is in sparsely populated rural sections, or that there is 


greater danger of accident in a hilly country than there is in a flat area. 


This being so, 


it would be unfair to charge the man with less chance of accident the same premium 


as that charged the policyholder with a high accident hazard. 


Therefore, every state is 


broken up into territories according to these differences, and the rate is then computed 
according to the actual experience (losses) in each territory. 


One of two persons living close to, but on either side of the line of demarcation may 


fancy a discrimination against him. 


Such is not the case, however. 


The line of division 


must be somewhere, and the rate paid reflects the experience of the territory in which the 


policyholder resides. 


Great American 
Andemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 


We’ll gladly answer your questions 








American Expeditionary Forces killed jn 
action and died of wounds during the 
eighteen months participation of | this 
country during the World War, the Sen- 
ator pointed out that “with the ever. 
increasing number of motor vehicles jn 
the country, this awesome toll of death 
and injury is bound to increase unless 
some action is taken to curtail it.” With 
more than 141,000 persons having been 
killed in automobile accidents in the 
United States from 1926 to 1930, he 
raised the question as to the number of 
fatalities during the five-year period of 
1936 to 1940 if the present rate of fatal- 
ities is allowed to continue. 

Sixty-five per cent of all deaths from 
injuries could have been avoided, said 
Senator Davis in referring to reports 
of medical societies, if the victims had 
received efficient first-aid treatment. He 
added that practically nothing has been 
done so far in showing first-aid practices 
in motion pictures, recognized as able 
disseminators of authentic information 
and instruction. He asserted that the 
picturization of highway hazards by 
means of skillfully prepared motion pic- 
tures will go far toward bringing before 
the public the perils of streets and high- 
ways. 





REVERSE PRECEDENT 





Burden of Proof as to Earning Power 
of Compensation Claimant Now Put 
on Employer in Pennsylvania 

The burden of proof in changing a to- 
tal to partial disability allowance in 
workmen’s compensation will in the fu- 
ture rest on the employer or the insur- 
ance carrier, it has been ruled by the 
Compensation Board of Pennsylvania. 
It also ruled that in establishing the 
proof that the disability is no longer to- 
tal, the employer or insurance carrier 
must “show by means of witnesses fa 
miliar with the labor field and qualified 
to testify on such a point just what the 
earning power of the claimant of insur- 
ance is. The board should have 
something more tangible than the testi 
mony of the employer’s physician that 
the claimant of insurance is ‘able to do 
some light work’ before it shifts the bur- 
den of proof as to earning power to the 
claimant of insurance.” 

Previous boards have placed the bur- 
den of proving the continuance of total 
disability upon the employe after the em- 
ployer or insurance carrier had phys 
cians’ testimony that the employe 1s n0 
longer unable to do any work. This 
precedent, the board ruled, is “not 
harmony with the letter or the spirit of 
the workmen’s compensation act or the 
decisions of the Supreme and Superior 
courts.” 

The claimant’s disability must be meas 
ured in terms of earning power and not 
wages, the decision says. “When the 
claimant is told he must get a job and 
establish an earning power before he caf 
get compensation for partial disability 
the board and the appellate court woul 
be put in a position of affirming an at! 
diametrically opposed to the humanitat 
an intent of the legislature.” 





E. S. ROBINSON PROMOTION 


E. S. Robinson, newly appointed @& 
sistant agency superintendent i the 
Eastern casualty department of the Cot 
tinental Casualty, is featured in the cl" 
rent Continental Agents’ Record. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Hatt 
ford, Mr. Robinson had his first insu 
ance experience in a local agency ® 
Pelham, N. Y., becoming thoroughly s* 
soned in local agency problems. Belo" 
his promotion he served the Continent 
Casualty as assistant to Harlowe © 
Brown in the Eastern department. 


AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 

The Western Assurance has acquit’ 
the New South Wales business 1" 0h 
departments of the Mercantile & Gendt 
al and Australian National. The Brits! 
America has purchased the fire and act! 
dent business of the Australian Gro"! 
and Géneral Assurance. 
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™ On Credit Insurance 
n- 


rd TRADE INDEMNITY OF ENGLAND 





ath Premium Income Is 20% Ahead for First 
ess Seven Months; Both Home Trade 
and Export Business 





en 

the The unparalleled experience of the 
he Trade Indemnity Co., through which sev- 
of eral of the largest British insurance of- 
of fices transact credit business, shows that 
tal the demand for this type of financial 
/ protection continues to increase. Last 
om year the premiums of the company in- 
aid creased by over 2%. It is announced that 
- for the first seven months of 1931 the 
had premium income has actually risen by 
He over 20% on the figures for the cor- 
een responding period of 1930. 

Mess This exceptional rate of increase, how- 
able ever, is subject to the important quali- 
tion BP fication that the income of the first seven 
the | months is believed to have been aug- 


> mented by certain premiums which pre- 
PIC: Be viously had been paid in the latter part 


fore BP of the year. 
igh- © The Trade Indemnity’s business is di- 
© vided fairly equally between British home 
© trade and export trade. Possibly, says a 
British authority, in view of the gen- 
© cral slump, some manufacturers who in 
=“ | the past have themselves granted cred- 
Le F its unaided to foreign customers have 
» now thought it better to insure the 
a to’ Be creater part of the risk and even of the 
> i B risk of overseas concerns of high stand- 
> fu ing. The company now transacts busi- 
asutr FB ness with most countries, including Rus- 
the © sia, in respect of which its liabilities are 
‘ania. BS strictly limited. Discussing the affairs of 
; the © this office, the London Times says: 
A : Reciprocal Arrangements Fostered 
s fa fe “While the premium income this year 
ified has been increased, claims in respect of 
t the e business with most countries are under- 
nsur- | stood to have been fully maintained. Yet 
have [| the management and the proprietors are 
testi HB likely to be content, especially in these 
that FR difficult times, if the business continues 
to do to yield only a very moderate profit—and 
e bur ability to transact it with a margin on 
to the the right side in such testing years as the 
> present seems a fine tribute to the sound- 
> bur BH ness of the methods. 
F total B “The aim has always been to provide 
e em FH insurance against the failure of credit on 
phys Be careful and scientific lines, which has 


is 10H) been in the interests of the insured, as 
This BH well as of the company itself. Part of 
not 11 Be the system has been to establish close 


irit of relationships with financial houses abroad, 
or the | permitting an exchange of information 
iperiot Be and joint participation in the risks, and 
) tis noteworthy that through these ar- 
meas BS rangements warning was received in the 
nd not cases of certain recent troubles abroad, 
en - which enabled the liabilities of the ship- 
ob ant HS pers and of the company to be restricted. 
ee _ “Probably a meeting the other day at 
sabi \ | Zurich of the committee of management 
pec the Anternational Credit Insurance 
pie ‘Association was of considerable value in 
anita! : 


| ‘ostering reciprocal arrangements and 
) lor the exchange of information and 
p ‘ews. It was attended by representa- 
ION 'v€s of institutions transacting credit 





ted a [ee 'SUTance in most of the Continental 
in the Sountries as well as in Great Britain, and 
he Com fie ' took the place of the main confer- 
the cut in a which are held at different centers 
1. bec ternate years. ‘The suggestion has 
. Hart aa made that the large international 
t insu fe "ting in 1932 shall be held in Holland.” 
ency @! — 
hly see DEATH OF 
Before WM. G. BROGAN 
itinenté! William G, Brogan, 55, head of the Mt. 
lowe (i. “mon, N. Y¥., insurance agency bear- 
nt. thee name, passed away last week in 
a Place. He formerly was engaged 
,ENT ral sale in Buffalo, but had been a 
acquit! HE vears ses : Mt. Vernon for the past ten 
in 2M board 7 _Was chairman of the zoning 
Genet appeals there. 


+ 'ch 
e Britis! ——__—— 
and act!” 
yn Growl 


WITHDRAWS FROM N. H. 


: : 
bins Southern Surety has withdrawn 
mm New Hampshire. 
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Rate Increase Decision 
Awaited in Oklahoma 


JESSE READ’S REPORT STUDIED 








National Council’s Application for 57.8% 
Compensation Increase Justified 


By 1930 Results 





The claim of compensation carriers 


that they are losing money in Oklahoma 
is justified, in the opinion of Jesse G. 
Read, Oklahoma insurance commissioner, 
by figures shown in the twenty-fourth 
annual report of the state insurance de- 
partment. 


A loss ratio of 90.72% for 1930, the 
largest in the history of the state, is 
shown by the report, with three less com- 
panies operating than last year. Of the 
sixty companies doing business in Okla- 
homa in 1930 $3,967,504 was collected in 
premiums and $3,599,274 was paid out in 
claims. The loss ratio in 1929 was 65.36% 
and in 1928, 63.015%. The 13-year aver- 
age reveals a loss ratio of 63.2%. In ad- 
dition, the companies have an operating 
expense of 374% as the report includes 
only actual premiums collected and claims 
paid. 

Commissioner Read’s report may have 
the effect of bringing to a head the com- 
pensation rate issue and agitating more 
actively in placing the state in the com- 
peisation insurance business. The 578% 
increase in rates, asked for by the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation insur- 
ance as part of its emergency program, 
would mean a $2,300,000 increase in pre- 
miums to be paid annually by employers 
of the state. It is thought that unless 
the companies are granted a substantial 
increase some of them will probably 
withdraw from Oklahoma. 

The Council is marking time until the 
next hearing on its rate increase appli- 
cation at which time they will present 
the facts brought out in Commissioner 
Read’s report. Opponents to the rate 
jump, it is expected, will contend that 
if the private companies cannot supply 
compensation insurance to employers at 
a “reasonable rate,” then the state will 
do so on a non-profit basis and provide 
the same service at a lower rate. 

Two of the nine companies which wrote 
more than half the business of the entire 
state, the Hartford and Aetna, paid out 
more than they collected, the report 
shows. These nine companies collected 
$2,444,508 in premiums and paid out $2,- 
598,037 in claims last year. 





BAIL BOND REQUIREMENT 





Illinois Attorney General Rules Surety 
Companies Writing This Line Must 
Deposit $5,000 Securities 


Tightening up on bail bond writing re- 
quirements in Illinois is indicated in an 
opinion recently made by State Attorney 
General Oscar E. Carlstrom to Director 
of Trade and Commerce L. H. Lowe that 
surety companies must deposit $5,000 in 
securities in order to write bail bonds in 
Illinois under the provisions of the 1931 
act regulating such business. 

The contention had been made by the 
Greater City Surety & Indemnity of 
New York that the requirement of the 
1931 act regarding the $5,000 deposit did 
not apply to surety companies regulated 
by and under the supervision and control 
of the state department of trade and 
commerce but rather to only professional 
bondsmen. The attorney general, how- 
ever, made clear that the legislature in- 
tended to cover the business of giving 
bail separately and to require such a 
deposit for the protection of the public 
of the state against any acts or doings 
detrimental to the welfare of the public 
by persons, firms or corporations en- 
gaged in the bail bond business. 





LICENSED IN B.C. 


The Union Indemnity has been licensed 
in British Columbia for casualty lines. 
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AN 
OBJECT LESSON 
FOR THE DRIVER 
WHO CUTS IN AND 
; OUT OF LINE 








Car A, northbound, 
is going at 45 miles 
an hour. 

Car B, southbound, 
is going at 35 miles 
an hour. 

The two cars are 
therefore approach- 
ing each other at 

the rate of 


80 MILES 
AN HOUR 


ROBABLY the most dangerous driving 
practice in existence is the passing by 
one car of another car ahead, when a third 
car is approaching from the opposite 
direction. 


At the best, Driver A commits a double act 
of rank discourtesy by cutting in hazardously 
before another northbound car and forcing 
the approaching southbound car to slow 
down or stop. 


At the worst, a head-on collision results, for 
which Driver A is wholly responsible, since 
he alone is on the wrong side of the road 
at the time. 


This and other breaches of courtesy largely 
contribute to the present appalling accident 
rate among motorists. 


Agents should exert every possible influence 
on the side of courteous, safe driving. 


Indemnity Insurance 
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British Unemployment Insurance Drain 


Abuses Revealed 


(Continued from Page 4) 


be borne in mind that short-time working 
is a ready and convenient way of dealing 
with temporary unemployment, and fur- 
ther that the payment of benefit to two 
half-time workers does not immediately 
impose a greater burden on the Fund 
than the payment of benefit to one work- 
er who is wholly unemployed. 


Organized short-time working was the 


regular pre-war practice of many indus- - 


tries, particularly coal-mining and the 
textile industries, but it was then an al- 
ternative to or a substitute for unemploy- 
ment insurance, and was adopted only to 
meet temporary fluctuations in demand. 
No reliable statistics exist of the extent 
of short-time working today, but we are 
satisfied that it has been and continues 
to be extensively adopted. Instances 
have been given of the deliberate ar- 
rangement of working days and non- 
working days, to enable workers to take 
full advantage of the concessions con- 
tained in the continuity rules, and so to 
qualify for the maximum amount of bene- 
fit obtainable under the provisions of 
those rules. Such arrangements seem to 
us to be a natural consequence of the 
continuity rules, and one which must 
have been foreseen when the concessions 
were embodied in the Unemployment In- 
surance Acts. The Governmental en- 
couragement of short-time working in 
the past, before unemployment had as- 
sumed its present degree of intensity and 
duration, does not necessarily justify the 
continuance of the existing continuity 
rules; nor does the fact that short-time 
working is a well-established practice 
necessarily justify the use of the Un- 
employment Fund to support that prac- 
tice. One of the questions we shall have 
later to consider, therefore, is whether 
or not the continuity rules in their pres- 
ent form require amendment. 


Complex Subject 


The subject is one of great complex- 
ity. The experience to which we have 
referred above shows how difficult it is 
to devise a rule which will provide for 
the payment of benefit in cases where 
such payment is appropriate, i.e., in the 
case of unavoidable short-time working, 
without encouraging unnecessary resort 
to such a practice. At this stage, we 
can do no more than suggest a way of 
dealing with that part of the problem 
which arises in connection with claim- 
ants who are able to earn relatively high 
wages, although their work is confined 
to a part of the week, and to supplement 
these wages by benefit for the remaining 
days. 


The proposal which we make is that 
the present arrangements should be mod- 
ified by the introduction of the principle 
of an overriding limitation. We suggest 
that, subject as now to the waiting pe- 
riod, benefit should be paid in respect 
of any three or more days of unemploy- 
ment within a period of six consecutive 
days, but that the amount of benefit to 
be paid should be the usual amount due, 
subject to the following proviso: 

that in respect of any period comprising 
both days of employment and days of un- 
employment, the amount of benefit payable 
for the days of unemployment shall be not 
more than the full amount of benefit which 
would be payable for the whole period less 
half the earnings received for the period. 

In ordinary circumstances the period of 
one week should be the basis of the cal- 
culation, but in the case of a short-time 
worker who is employed alternate weeks, 
we recommend that the period to be 
taken for the purpose of this proviso 
should be a fortnight. The earnings to 
be taken into account should not include 
earnings from a subsidiary occupation as 


defined in Section 7 (2) (a) of the 1920 
Act. 

The examples given in Appendix IV 
show how the formula will operate in 
the case of (a) a single man, and (b) a 
man, wife and two children, at the rates 
of benefit we have recommended. 

This rule is the only method which 
we can devise to effect the three results 
which we wish to achieve— 

(a) to provide reasonable benefit for short 
time working where such working represents 
a loss of wages; 

(b) to prevent the payment of benefit in 
those cases of high earnings where no rea- 
sonable claim to benefit lies; and 

(c) to make it worth a man’s while, what- 
ever the amount of benefit to which he is 
entitled, to find or accept additional employ- 
ment. 


We recognize that the rule introduces 
into the payment of Insurance benefit, a 
new consideration—the amount of earn- 
ings. In this case, we see no objection 
in principle to this consideration, nor in- 
deed do we think that the situation can 
be satisfactorily treated without it. A 
much more serious ground for hesitation 
is the administrative difficulties in giving 
effect to the formula, including the diffi- 
culty which the Exchanges are likely to 
find in ascertaining the earnings of claim- 
ants without incurring an undue delay in 
the payment of benefit. We believe that 
these difficulties are not insuperable. But 
even if they should compel some modifi- 
cation of the rule we propose, we think 
that it should be possible to devise a 
procedure by which regard would be had, 
in determining the amount of benefit 
payable for the week, to the fact that 
earnings have been received in respect 
of the period. 

Married Women 


The position of married women work- 
ers under an unemployment insurance 
scheme differs substantially from that of 
other insured contributors. It is a com- 
mon, and perhaps a growing, practice 
among employers to refuse to engage 
married women and to dismiss women 
from employment on marriage. It is also 
a common practice for women to with- 
draw from industry on marriage if their 
husbands are able to support them; and 
again in many cases married women who 
might wish to seek employment are pre- 
vented by their domestic responsibilities 
from doing so. The number of women, 
aged 18 to 64 years, insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts in July, 
1930, ‘was 2,800,000, of whom it is esti- 
mated that only 800,000 were married. In 
view of the fact that there are in Great 
Britain over 8,000,000 married women 
aged 18 to 64 years (as compared with 
6,000,000 single women and widows), it 
is clear that it is the exception rather 
than the rule for women after marriage 
to earn their living by insurable em- 
ployment. It follows that in the case of 
married women as a class, industrial em- 
ployment cannot be regarded as the nor- 
mal condition. These facts must be re- 
membered in considering whether spe- 
cial provision should not be made for 
married women claimants under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. 

That is one principal consideration. A 
second is that, whereas the volume of 
unemployment among married women 
might have been expected to bear to the 
unemployment of women workers as a 
whole, approximately the same relation 
as the total number of married women 
workers bears to the total number of 
women workers, the figures reveal a re- 
markable disparity. The evidence of the 
Ministry of Labor shows that whereas 
the number of insured married women 
is estimated to be between 25 and 30% 
of all insured women, the proportion of 
married women among the women 
claimants has for some time past been 
between 45 and 50%. No explanation of 
this discrepancy can be found in the in- 
dustrial circumstances of the areas in 


History of Plan 


(Continued from Page 4) 


main scheme but financially independent 
of it. Additional contributions were 
provided at the rate of two pennies each 
from employers and workers and three 
pennies from the Exchequer. The rates 
of dependent’s benefit were 5 shillings a 
week for an adult dependent and one 
shilling a week for each child. In 1922 
the dependents’ benefit was merged into 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
and is still a part of it. 

There were some other changes and at 
the present time the present rates of 
benefit for adult men and women are 
17 shillings and 15 shillings per week 
respectively. In addition there is an al- 
lowance for not more than one adult 
dependent of 9 shillings per week and 
for each dependent child of 2 shillings 
per week. Rates of benefit for other 
classes run from 6 shillings a week for 
boys of 16 to 14 shillings for young men 
of 18, 19 and 20 and from 5 shillings per 
week for girls of 16 to 12 shillings for 
young women of 18, 19 and 20. 

The income of the Fund is ‘derived 
from contributions paid by employers, 
workers and the Exchequer. For men 
aged 21 and under 65 the employers’ con- 
tribution is 8 pence; the employed’s is 
7 pence; the Exchequer contributes 7% 
pence. 

For women aged 21 and under 65 the 
employer contributes 7 pence; the em- 
ployed, 6 pence; the Exchequer, 6% 
pence. 





which the employment of married women 
is most. common. The main increase fol- 
lowed the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1927, and this would seem to show that 
the new conditions for the receipt of ben- 
efit encouraged applications which would 
have been deterred by the previous re- 
striction of benefit to one week in re- 
spect of six contributions. 

Regard must, of course, be paid to the 
fact that many women work after mar- 
riage, especially in those districts and in- 
dustries where they are customarily em- 
ployed in large numbers. But we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that under the 
present conditions, married women who 
have no wish to work have no difficulty 
in obtaining unemployment benefit, and 
we are satisfied on the evidence before 
us that there are many married women 
receiving benefit who have not since 
marriage worked in an insurable trade, 
and, in their existing circumstances, have 
no intention of doing so. 

In all the circumstances we are of opin- 
ion that, as an interim measure pending 
our final Report, the best method of 
eliminating those claims by married wom- 
en which are not reasonable, is by re- 
quiring a married woman _ claimant, 


Brevoort 











Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, _ business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 

moderate cost. 
E. N. Mathews, 
President. 











































































whenever the Insurance Officer thinks 
fit, to satisfy the Court of Referees, that 
she has not, as a result of marriage, 
withdrawn from industrial employment, 
We therefore recommend that a married 
woman shall be entitled to benefit only 
if she has satisfied the statutory authori- 
ties that— 


(1) she has not abandoned insurable 

employment; 
and 

(2) that having regard to her indus. 
trial experience and to the industrial 
circumstances of the district she can 
reasonably expect to obtain insurable 
employment in the district in which 
she is residing. 


Expectant Mothers 


There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem of dealing with claims made by mar- 
ried women to which in this interim Re. 
port we desire to call attention. Evi- 
dence has been put before us as to the 
difficulty experienced by Exchange Ofi- 
cers in dealing with expectant mothers 
These women are often discharged by 
their employers some weeks before their 
confinement is expected, and they claim 
unemployment benefit. They state that 
they are fit for light work, and they often 
continue to claim until the birth of the 
child. It is in practice impossible for an 
Exchange Officer to submit a woman in 
this position for employment: she ha 
given up one wage-earning occupation a 
being unfit to perform it, and she is pro 
gressively unfit for any other. The ques 
tion that arises is one of co-ordination 
between the National Health Insuranc 
Scheme and the Unemployment Insuwr 
ance Scheme. Married women contrib 
ute to both Funds, and when, owing to 
pregnancy, they are discharged from 
their employment, they expect to drav 
benefit from one Fund or the other. Iti 
clear that a woman is not entitled t 
sickness benefit on account of pregnancy 
alone, but only if the doctor is satisfel 
that she is “incapable of work.” On tht 
other hand so long as she is capable d 
work she is entitled to unemploymet! 
benefit although she may not have th 
slightest chance of getting work. Th 
matter was considered by the Roy 
Commission on National Health Insu- 
ance and certain recommendations wit 
regard to it appear in their Report. W 
understand that the Ministry of Heal 
has under consideration the general ques 
tion of the provision to be made it 
women during pregnancy and childbirth 
and we hope that, pending our final Re 
port, it will be possible to find a sot 
tion to this problem which will be sat 
factory to the women concerned and wi 
at the same time, relieve the Empler 
ment Exchanges and the Unemploymet 
Fund of a burden which in our view th 
should not be called upon to bear. 





NO NEW GARAGE RATES FOR N.! 


To correct a possibly inaccurate I 
pression the National Bureau of 
ualty & Surety Underwriters make 
clear that the revised automobile gaté# 
public liability and property damit 
rates announced last week do not aft! 
New York. Only revised rules and * 
vised list of automobiles apply to 
state. 





SNYDER BROS. AGENCY EXPAN) 


The big Snyder Brothers agency’ 
Louisville has installed a_ fidelity ® 
guaranty bond department to write th4 
lines in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
department, in charge of G. H. Bry# 
will represent the Sun Indemnity, L@ 
don & Lancashire Indemnity and Un" 
States F. & G 





AUTO FLEET BOOKLET . 

The Travelers in a new booklet é 
cusses the subject: “Cutting the Co! 
your Automobile Fleet.” 


SAFETY CONGRESS IN OCT. | 
The National Safety Council will h 
its twentieth annual congress 1n Chict 
in the Hotel Stevens, from October 
to 16. This affair always holds ©” 
erable interest for insurance people 





